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WILD GIFTS FOR DAD 

Wild Turkey makes a luxurious gift all year round. But Father’s Day calls for 
something truly extravagant. So on his Big Day, give Dad the Big One—Wild Turkey 101 or 86.8 proof, 
in the giant sculptured bottle (1.75 liters)". It's a Wild way to show your love. 









After 75 years, 

E F Hutton & Company 
still has one name. 


In an industry that undergoes ups and downs, 
mergers and constant change, E.F. Hutton has always 
stood for reliability and dependability. 

Through all those years, we've maintained an un¬ 
broken record of profitability and of continuous service 
to our customers. 

And now, at our three-quarter century mark, 
that stability seems even more impressive. 


Member of SI PC 


When EFHutton talks, 
people listen. 


Buying a new GM car 
or truck? Don't settle for less 
than the GM service plan. 

Here's why. 


By comparing the General Motors’ 
Continuous Protection Plan to ony other 
plan, you'll see why we believe it offers 
the best service plan value available. Just 
ask the questions below and we think 
you'll agree that GM owners shouldn't 
settle for less. 

Why a service plan in 
addition to a warranty? 

Today, more and more GM buyers 
are buying the GM Continuous 
Protection Plan with their new GM car or 
light duty truck. The reason is simple: With 
the GM Plan you get added repair pro¬ 
tection against the cost of unexpected 
repairs plus reimbursement for rental and 
towing expenses during and after the GM 
new vehicle limited warranty period 
(Not available in Nebraska now.) 

Are all service plans 
alike? Absolutely not. With 
the ever growing popularity of 
service contracts, there are 
more and more plans becoming available. 
But do be careful. They are not all alike 
and GM wants you to know exactly 
what you're getting. 

What components are 
covered? Few if any plans 
provide coverage as extensive 
as General Motors' Continuous 
Protection Plan. The GM Plan covers nine 
ma|or assemblies including the engine, 
transmission, front and rear drive axles, 
steering, front suspension, brakes, factory 



Continuous 

Protection 

Plan 


installed air conditioner and unlike most 
other plans, the electrical system. Also, 
GM covers seals and gaskets, a provision 
not made by many other plans, and one 
that could be important to you. 

What is the provision 
for rental expense? Some 
plans offer no rental expense 
provision. Others offer it only 
in case of failure of specified covered 
parts. Some pay less than General 
Motors. None pay more. General Motors' 
Continuous Protection Plan offers an 
allowance towards the cost of a rental car 
or truck in the event yours is inoperable 
and must be kept overnight for repairs 
of any failure covered by the GM new 
vehicle limited warranty — and after the 
warranty for failure of any components 
covered by the plan. 

5 1s there an allowance 
for towing and road 
service? Some plans don't 
provide this very important 
benefit. GM, however, provides an 
allowance for towing or emergency rood 
service in the event of covered parts 
failure for the duration of the contract — 
and during the new vehicle limited 


warranty period if your cor is disabled 
for on y reason —even if you have a dead 
battery, flat tire, or lose your keys! 

Is there a money-back 
offer? With some plans you 
don't get a money-back offer, 
others only give you 30 days. 

General Motors' Continuous Protection 
Plan lets you cancel within 60 days of 
purchase and receive a full refund 
provided you had no claim under the 
plan. Also, if you sell or trade your car 
you can even get o pro-rata refund. 

Where can this plan be ^ 
honored for service? 

Some plans are honored only 
where you bought the car. 
General Motors' Continuous Protection 
Plan is honored at over 12,000 dealers 
across the country or a repair facility of 
your choice — a big plus, particularly if 
you frequently drive far from home. 

In summary, few plans offer all these 
important provisions, so check carefully 
before you buy. With the very broad 
protection offered by the GM Continuous 
Protection Plan, we think it offers the 
best value you'll find. 

See your General Motors dealer today 
for complete information on the GM 
Continuous Protection Plan. Takes care 
of you as well as your car...As 
well as your light duty truck...As 
well as your van. 
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LETTER IFRQIMI TIHIIE PUBLISHER 



Roy Terrell, 56, the managing editor of 
Sports Illustrated since 1974, re¬ 
tired early this month, leaving an emp¬ 
tiness on this magazine that will be hard 
to fill. Not only because of his notable 
professional ability but also because of 
his day-to-day presence. Terrell was a 
vital part of Sports Illustrated from 
the day he joined our staff in May 1955 
until the June 4 issue, the last he ed¬ 
ited, was off the press. Indeed, he was 
part of SI even before he came to us: a 
column by Terrell, then sports editor 
of the Corpus Christi (Texas) Caller . 
appeared in our second 
issue, dated Aug. 23, 

1954. 

That column, on horse 
racing, was an indication 
of Roy’s broad knowl¬ 
edge of sports. He be¬ 
came, at various times. 

Si’s No. 1 writer on 
baseball, college football 
and basketball, track and 
field, skiing, and the 
Olympic Games. Having 
been raised in South Tex¬ 
as, Terrell was unac¬ 
quainted with the winter 
weather up North; dur¬ 
ing his first December in 
New York he blithely 
strode through a patch of 
new-fallen snow on a 
sidewalk, slipped and fell 
flat. Yet, when sent to As¬ 
pen, Colo, to cover the 
U.S. Alpine ski team’s 
preparations for the 1960 
Winter Olympics, he be¬ 
came so frustrated at 
having to watch the races 
from the bottom of the hill that he took 
skiing lessons on the spot. In a few days 
Roy was on the slopes himself, on skis, 
close to the contestants. By Olympic 
time he was an accomplished skier and. 
as a result, even closer to the athletes. 

Although best known for fact-filled, 
fast-paced news stories, Roy’s grace as 
a writer was most evident in two long, 
thoughtful pieces he did for us just be¬ 
fore he gave up writing for editing. One 
was a memorable account of his intro¬ 
duction, at age 39, to sailplaning (he 
had been a Marine pilot in World War 
II). The other article, a cheerful but far 
from mocking description of cricket. 



GILBERT ROGIN 


has been called the best story ever writ¬ 
ten by an American about that storied 
sport. 

Terrell was named assistant manag¬ 
ing editor in 1963 and executive editor 
in 1970. In his five years as managing 
editor, he insisted on the highest qual¬ 
ity in reporting and writing for the mag¬ 
azine and, extending deadlines to the 
outer limits of our printing and engrav¬ 
ing capabilities, made Si’s news cov¬ 
erage ever more timely. In those years 
SI reached new peaks both editorially 
and in advertising revenues. 

Now Terrell, whose 
philosophy has always 
been to work hard and 
play hard, will move to 
Key West, where he in¬ 
tends to fish a lot and. 
write a little. Good fish¬ 
ing, Roy. And don’t for¬ 
get to write. For us. 

Roy Terrell’s succes¬ 
sor, Gilbert Rogin. 49. 
has been with us even 
longer and is the first SI 
managing editor to have 
climbed to the top from - 
the bottom rung of the 
editorial ladder. He start¬ 
ed on the clip desk, cut¬ 
ting stories from the AP 
wire and from newspa¬ 
pers. Advancing to re¬ 
porter and then staff writ¬ 
er, he quickly gained 
recognition as one of the 
best writers ever to ap¬ 
pear in our pages. His 
stories ranged from a 
dark, plangent report 
on boxer Benny Paret’s 
death in the prize ring to a hilarious ac¬ 
count of 12 miserable days he spent at 
sea as a reluctant crewman on a racing 
yacht. A highly praised writer of fic¬ 
tion as well, he has had dozens of his 
short stories published in The New 
Yorker and elsewhere and is the au¬ 
thor of two books. Named a senior ed¬ 
itor in 1966. he moved up to assistant 
managing editor in 1974 and now be¬ 
comes our fourth managing editor. 





















Hey America,want a free 

™ ^pj ^p H ^p^^ * Purchase required. 

quart of motor oil? 



As incredible as it may seem,Conoco 
wants to give you a quart of our best 
motor oil—free. 

Why? Because we ’re out to prove just 
how good New Generation All Season 
Motor Oil really is. 

We know the best way to prove it is 
through performance,not talk. 

So when you try it,you ’ll find that our 
oil can save you money three ways. 

First,it saves money on oil because it 
goes 15,000 miles or one year" (which¬ 


ever comes first) between changes. 

Second,it saves money on gas.When 
you combine it with good car care,you 
can improve gas mileage. 

And third,it saves money because it’s 
priced lower than most new generation 
motor oils. 

So America,getyour free quart of New 
Generation All Season. 

It’ll put you miles ahead when it comes 
to saving money. 


Here's how to get your free quart of motor oil. 

I Buy five quarts of Conoco's New Generation All Season. 

2. Circle motor oil purchase on receipt. 

3. Score around the words'The Motor Oil That Saves You Money” 
and peel from the can labels. 

4. Fill in coupon, send it, your receipt, and five can labels to us. 

We 'll refund your money for one quart. 

Mail to: Conoco Refund, RO. Box CN03050,Trenton. NJ 08650 
Name 

I Please Pniu Clearly I 

Address 

City _ State _Zip_ 

Allow four to six weeks for refund. Limit two coupons per household 
Offer expires August 1,1979. Void where prohibited. Offer available 
wherever New Generation All Season Motor Oil is sold, including 
Conoco, Western. Jet. Fasgas. and H = Qual stations and other retail 
stores. ©1979Continental Oil Company. Cl 


(conoco) 

Hottest Brand Going - 


** Vehicles under warranty should follow manufacturer's requirements. New Generation All Season exceeds API service SE. Available as SAE I0W-20W-4O grade. 



















Vic Braden's new book will leave you laughing. 


Vic Braden says. "You can play tennis 
500% better than you do now" And in 
VIC BRADEN'S TENNIS FOR THE 
FUTURE he shows you how. Vic's 
secret weapon—well-known to the 
millions who have seen him on TV—is 
his sense of humor But the jokes 
aren't just for laughs. Vic's humor will 
relax you. jolt you out of your bad 
habits, and help to make each lesson 
absolutely unforgettable. Try these 
Braden one-liners on for size: 

• If you re worried about your oppo¬ 
nent's next shot while you're hitting 
your own. don 't bother—because 
your shot isn't going over in the first 
place. 

• The main goal in tennis is simple 
Keep all your shots deep and in play 
and you ’ll be famous by Friday. 

• You can't hit a helium ball and 
attack, that's like throwing a hand 
grenade and running underneath it 

• When you are swinging in a north¬ 
erly direction and the ball keeps 
heading south, you are very likely 
watching your opponent instead of 
the ball. 

• If you can walk to the drinking foun¬ 
tain without falling over, you have 
the physical ability to play tennis 
well. 


With over 200 photographs and illustrations $12.95 

A Sports Illustrated Book 

Published by 

Little, Brown 

PUBLISHERS 


“Vic Braden is the world’s 
number one tennis 

coach."— Jack Kramer 


Vic Braden's ideas are 
going to change the game 
of tennis from the ground 
up-and in VIC BRADEN'S 
TENNIS FOR THE FUTURE 
you'll learn how. You'll find 
out how Vic uses high¬ 
speed photography and 
special measuring devices 
at his Tennis College, in the 
world's first truly scientific 
study of tennis technique You'll get the 
benefit of Vic's 22 years of successful 
coaching—plus his training as a psy¬ 
chologist VIC BRADEN'S TENNIS FOR 
THE FUTURE is your key to a total revo¬ 
lution in tennis—a whole new approach 


to stroke production, strategy, dealing 
with stress, and training for the game. 


500% better is Vic's promise. And he's 
not joking. 


Vic Braden's Tennis 
for the Future 

by Vic Braden and Bill Bruns 







Why does every 
emerging nation want 
its own steel industry? 



Because just like the mature, industrialized nations 
of the world, the less-developed countries know the 
importance of a strong domestic steel industry...to their 
national economy and to their national defense. Because 
they don’t want to depend on foreign sources for a 
reliable supply of the world's most useful metal. 

What’s needed to insure a healthy, growing 
American steel industry? Governmental policies that 
will allow us to generate the additional funds needed 
to modernize and expand. 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Bethlehem. PA 18016 












A HOTEL SHOULD BE CONSISTENT 
WITHOUT BEING MONOTONOUS. 



At Radisson 11 we believe that the more experienced 
the traveler, the more likely he is to value variety. 

Variety in food. In drinks. And in the hotels 
where he stays. 

That's why we've built our reputation on a 
collection of unique hotels. Fine hotels, such as these 
in Minnesota: the Radisson Duluth Hotel, the 
Radisson St. Paul, the Radisson Inn Plymouth, and 
the Radisson Downtown Hotel in Minneapolis. Each 
is different in atmosphere and architecture, yet 
with consistent and demanding standards 
of quality. 

With rooms that are never the same, yet 


are always tasteful and comfortable. 

With restaurants than run the gamut from 
Japanese to continental, yet are consistently 
excellent. 

And with service that is always warm, attentive 
and personal. 

At Radisson we know the more experienced the 
traveler, the more demanding. 

And the more demanding he is. the more likely 
he is to stay with us. 

On your next trip, reserve a room at a 
Radisson by calling toll free. 800-228-9822. 
(In Nebraska. 402-571 2830 collect.) 



THE RADISSON HOTELS. 

A COLLECTION. NOT A CHAIN. 


RADISSON MOTELS SCOTTSDALE. DENVER. KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS (3). ST PAUL, DULUTH. ALEXANDRIA & GRAND PORTAGE. MINNESOTA BOSTON IDANVERSI 
BURLINGTON ATLANTA CHARLOTTE CHICAGO DETROIT CYPRESS GARDENS WILMINGTON |Sprmg1979) NASHVILLE (Fall 1979) CAIRO EGYPT (Summer 1379) 












SUPERSTAR *• Sicj*tcUu*e " POSTERS 

Magnificent full color action posters 
of the superstars of sport. 

A full 2 feet by 3 feet with the signature of 
each star in a prominent position. Each $3.00 


SKIING 

4301 Ski Touting 

4302 Powder Skiing 

4303 free Style Skiing 

4304 Sunset Skiing 


FOOTBALL 

4202 NFL Superstars 

4267 Jim Zorn 

4268 Steve Battkowski 

4269 Don Pouts 

4270 Ron Jaworski 

4271 Wesley Walker 
42 73 Craig Morton 

4274 Lyle AUado 

4275 Don Dierdort 

4276 Jim Hart 

4277 Earl Campbell 

4278 Harvey Martin 

4279 Ray Guy 

4280 Pot Haden 

4281 Tony Dorset! 

4282 Ken Stabler 

4283 Roger Stoubacn 

4284 Chuck Foreman 

4285 Walter Payton 

4287 Bob Griese 

4288 Franco Homs 

4291 Ken Anderson 

4292 Greg Pruitt 

4293 Otis Armstrong 

4294 Lawrence 
McCutcheon 

4295 Jack Youngblood 

4296 Steve Grogan 

4297 Bert Jones 
4296 Dave Cospei 
4299 Terry Bradshaw 

GOLF 

4601 Hole Irwin 

4602 Laura Baugh 

4603 Jon Stephenson 

4604 Nancy lope; 


Earl Campbell 

i xmm* 

jW| 


Giorgio Chinaglia 
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DEWYR’S PROFILE 

A thirst for living. . . a taste for fine Scotch. 



RAISA SCRLXBINK 


B80KIAIK 


BORN: Bad Homburg. West Germany. 
1950 

HOME: Washington. D C 
FLUENCIES: Russian. French. German 
English, and Spanish 
FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT: Forum 
International for Cultural Relations, a 
consulting firm specializing in cultural 
program development 
RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENT: Helped 
negotiate an international Convention for 
the Conservation of Migratory Birds 
CURRENT PROJECT: The study and 
restoration of Russian artifacts in Alaska 
PHILOSOPHY: International 
understanding will be built on common 


ground: around cultural and 
environmental links', not differences" 
FAVORITE PLACE: The far side of any 
challenge" 

SPARE TIME: Pastels Raisa has two 
maior New York gallery exhibits to her 
credit 

SCOTCH: Dewar's White Label"' and 
soda Dewar's is definitely a 
philosopher's Scotch a personal 
reflective. Dostoevsky-readmg drink. 


by JIM KAPLAN 


FROM SQUASH TO HARD RACQUETS. THIS 
MAGAZINE COVERS ALL THE COURTS 


In 1976 a couple of leading amateur squash 
racquets players, Gerry Jabara and Kevan 
Pickens, gave up comfortable jobs to put out 
a maga/inc devoted to their favorite sport 
But after a few issues, realizing there was nei¬ 
ther the audience nor the profits to sustain 
the venture, they broadened the magazine’s 
coverage. The result was Racquet, an author¬ 
itative journal on racquet sports. 

“We wanted to put out a sophisticated 
magazine." Pickens says. “People who play 
racquet sports are a special breed, and they 
demanded a more literate approach than they 
were getting. They were tired of how-to 
pieces, result stories and gossipy personality 
profiles." Racquet has articles on the psycho¬ 
logical and medical aspects of sport, as well 
as the usual personality profiles. It also offers 
lists of coming events, results and new equip¬ 
ment. The type of story Racquet docs best is 
illustrated by a recent piece on the “10 com¬ 
mandments," or common denominators of 
strategy, in racquet sports. It was written by 
a racquetccr for all seasons and former Davis 
Cupper now starring on the platform tennis 
circuit. Herb FitzGibbon. 

Racquet's layout is attractive and its pho¬ 
tography is glossy. Unfortunately, the writ¬ 
ing is often inaccurate and smart-alecky ("The 
two sports hustlers panned for the grove of 
papparazzi"). perhaps because Racquet mag¬ 
azine relies heavily on athletes as writers. 
"They’re the ones with ideas, that’s why we've 
used them.” says Pickens. "We're trying to 
get away from the practice." There is also a 
tendency to cater to the well-to-do (travel and 
fashion have received more coverage than 
paddle ball and paddle tennis) and to the 
sports that advertise in the magazine (tennis, 
squash, racquet ball and table tennis). 

Certainly there is no dearth of available 
subjects. If you know racquet sports, you 
ought to be able to name 10 of them other 
than tennis—badminton, court tennis, hard 
racquets, paddle ball, paddle tennis, platform 
tennis, racquctball. squash racquets, squash 
tennis and table tennis—without even men¬ 
tioning the arcane offshoots—tenniwall. teth- 
erball, pickleball. smashball—that seem to be 
invented almost daily. 

Racquet comes out six times a year and 
costs SI.50 an issue, or $8 for a year's sub¬ 
scription (342 Madison Ave.. New York. N.Y. 
10017). Operating out of a three-room office, 
the editors have been hard pressed to tufn a 
profit. That's a shame. We need even a flawed 
Racquet, just as surely as we need racquet 
sports. END 


■ScA. 








Jeep C J 




OPEN-END 
FRONT AXLE 1 

to give the Jeep CJ 
optimum control 
in tight 
situations. 


RUGGED SPRINGS 
AND SHOCKS for 

superior lateral control 
and stability. 


The Jeep CJ is built for fun. But 
sometimes the fun gets a little rough. So, 
underneath the skin of each Jeep CJ rests a 
reputation for rugged dependability. Backed 
up with decades of 4-wheel drive experience 
and expertise. 

Sound tough? You better believe it! 

And what's more, the CJ-7 is available :' ; !b 
with Quadra -Trac‘, Jeep's exclusive, k — 
automatic 4-wheel drive—the system >|R 
with traction unsurpassed by the \ 

competition. 

If you've got the urge for some 
really exciting 4-wheeling, you do 
have a choice in the great outdoors— 
the sporty CJ-5 or the extra-roomy CJ-7. 


We wrote the book on 4-wheel drive 

jeep Corporation. > subsidiary ol American Motors Corp. * 





We have a raft of policies that can 
give you a more comfortable retirement 

Social security will help. So will a pension. But if you want a truly 
comfortable retirement, you may very well need more. 

That's where New York Life can help. A New York Life retirement 
policy can guarantee extra income every month for as long as you or 
your spouse live. What's more, some New York Life retirement policies 
will not only provide a monthly income at retirement but financial pro¬ 
tection now for your family. 

See your New York Life Agent soon. He or she will help you select 
the retirement plan best suited to your needs. ____ 

New York Life. For all of your life. EH 


New York Lite Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue New York, New York 10010, Lite, Croup and Health Insurance. Annuities Pension Plans. 




WOULD AN IMPOSTER RULE, OR WOULD REASON? 



Ihere was tension in the air 
as the Doctor spoke. "I say." he 
piped, "this is a mystery. Each 
man claims to be the real prince 
of Belgravia. And each is so well 
dressed, all must have princely 
fortunes." 

"Well dressed, yes." replied 
the sleuth. "But not necessarily 
wealthy. Have you forgotten 
that Haggar makes fine men’s 
fashions at affordable prices? 

I dare say these are all Haggar 
outfits." 

"But how can you tell?' his 
friend babbled in astonishment. 

“Elementary." said the sleuth, 
studiously relighting his pipe. 

"I simply glanced at the labels 
inside their coats.” 


You needn't be a sleuth to find these fashions. Look for the Haggar name in: (left to right) lmperial*sport coat and 
tropical weight slacks of Today's Dacron*polyester and worsted wool: Cabaret'" separates of 100% Today's 
Dacron* polyester; Sagebrush'" separates, a blend of cotton and polyester denim 



Looking good makes you feel good. 




Don’t forget to remember Father’s Day. 
June 17 



A Public Service Reminder from the National Father's Day Committee. 








MAXIMILIAN SCHQ1 TOMMYCOOK 



OPENS JUNE 8th ATATHEATRE NEAR YOU. 
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The 4 longest balls at the National 
Long Driving Championship wereTitleists. 



At the National Long Driving Championship the 
biggest hitters in the country pick the ball of their 
choice and hit it as far as they can. Every year the con¬ 
test has been held, one ball has 
been used more than any other 
by far, Titleist. And in 1978, 

14 out of the top 16 drives were 
Titleists, including the winner, 
and 2nd, 3rd and 4th place 
finishers! 

Other balls would have you 
believe they are long. But recent 
machine tests against the leading 
balls have shown that Titleist is 
the longest ball off the tee, where 
distance really counts. Appar¬ 
ently the big hitters have known 
it all along. 

Unequaled distance off the tee 
is another reason Titleist is the 
most played ball on Tour and the 
#1 ball in golf. 


1978 NATIONAL 
LONG DRIVING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
(16 top finishers) 

TITLEIST 

14 

HOGAN 

0 

TOP-FLITE 

0 

WILSON 

0 

ALL OTHERS 

2 









lball in golf. 















SCORECARD 


Edited by MYRA GELBAND 


FIT FOR A POPE 

On his visit to his native Poland last week 
Pope John Paul II kissed its soil, as he 
had done in the Dominican Republic. 
When he regained his feet on that ear¬ 
lier occasion the Archbishop of Santo 
Domingo leaned over to brush the dirt 
from the Pope’s robe where his knees ap¬ 
parently had pressed against the ground 
as he knelt to prostrate himself for the 
ceremonial kiss. But there was no dirt. 
Aside from a little dust, the Pope's white 
robe remained unsmudged. 

A miracle? Not at all, unless physical 
fitness is a miracle. The vigorous Pontiff 
explained that he did pushups every day; 
when he dropped to the ground he had 
supported himself pushup-style on toes 
and hands as he kissed the earth. 

INDY ERUPTION 

Last week at the awards banquet follow¬ 
ing the 63rd running of the Indianapolis 
500, Thomas W. Binford, the chief stew¬ 
ard of the Speedway, made a strong plea 
for reconciliation between the United 
States Auto Club and Championship 
Auto Racing Teams. Those are the 
groups that have been brawling over 
which should control Indy car racing. 
Binford said, “By the 1980 race we’ve 
got to pull ourselves together. There’s no 
way we can go on separately." 

Obviously, someone wasn’t listening. 
Four days later, Joe Cloutier, president 
of the Speedway, announced that the 
1980 race will be an invitational. He said 
that the invitations “will be automatically 
extended to all entrants who have en¬ 
tered and participated in” the three 500- 
mile races sanctioned by USAC (the Indy 
500, the Pocono 500 on June 24 and the 
Ontario 500 on Sept. 2). There was no 
hint that any of the eight CART-sanc- 
tioned races would qualify a team for 
next year’s Indianapolis 500. 

Indy car racing requires vast amounts 
of sponsorship money to sustain it. If a 
team doesn’t compete at Indianapolis it¬ 
self, the sponsors simply are not interest¬ 
ed. Thus Cloutier’s proviso, if it sticks. 


could force the CART-aligned teams 
back into the USAC camp or out of rac¬ 
ing entirely. At the same time, the edict 
may be viewed as a device to strengthen 
the fields for the races at Pocono and On¬ 
tario; at present both look weak in com¬ 
parison to Indy's. Before Cloutier’s an¬ 
nouncement, there was some fear that the 
CART teams—which include Rick 
Mears, winner of this year’s Indy, and 
third-place finisher Mike Mosley, as well 
as former winners A1 and Bobby Unser, 
Johnny Rutherford and Gordon John- 
cock—would boycott those two races. 
Now that seems to be a practical impos¬ 
sibility. 

“They’re trying to break CART,” says 
that organization’s president, U. E. (Pat) 
Patrick. “It’s unfortunate that the Indi¬ 
anapolis Motor Speedway has chosen to 
use its power and influence as the pro¬ 
moter of the world’s greatest auto race 
in what is obviously a last-ditch effort to 
salvage the USAC 1979 race schedule 
and [USAC’s] viability as a race-sanc¬ 
tioning body.” 

Considering the diluted fields at ev¬ 
ery CART or USAC race run so far (the 
exception was Indy and that was saved 
from the same fate only by a court rul¬ 
ing), and the charges of cheating, favor¬ 
itism, dirty-dealing and even rigging that 
have been flying since this nasty battle 
for control was joined, one can sympa¬ 
thize with Patrick when he says, despair¬ 
ingly, “Maybe it’s a good time for ev¬ 
eryone to get out of auto racing.” 

YES, VIRGINIA, THERE IS... 

If you were home in Virginia last Thurs¬ 
day night watching television or listen¬ 
ing to the radio, you already know that 
Ralph Sampson has decided to play bas¬ 
ketball at the University of Virginia. 
Sampson’s announcement was carried 
live from his high school gymnasium in 
Harrisonburg. 

The first of two high school players 
chosen for the Pan-American team, 
Sampson had been the object of inten¬ 
sive recruiting, all of it policed by his 


coach, Roger Bergey, who drew up a list 
of 14 guidelines for the 60 schools that in¬ 
terested the T 3%", 200-pound center. 
Bergey said that if a college made an il¬ 
legal offer, the NCAA would be noti¬ 
fied, and any violation of his rules would 
mean instant rejection by Sampson. 

There had been speculation that 
Sampson might skip college and turn pro 
right away, in the manner of Moses Ma¬ 
lone, who this season was the MVP of 
the NBA. “1 gave the pros a lot of con¬ 
sideration,” says Sampson, “but after a 
while I knew I wanted to go to college.” 

His mother explained her son’s deci¬ 
sion; “After seeing Wes Unseld in the 
playoffs, Ralph felt he needed 25 more 
pounds before he tried the NBA.” 

PREMIUM PREMIUM 

Monticello Raceway, a harness track in 
Sullivan County, N.Y. with a reputation 
for novel promotional tactics, has found 


P, 



a way to capitalize on the gasoline short¬ 
age. Over the years the track has lured 
fans with diving mules, square dancing 
and bagel, wig and panty-hose nights. 

Now it is giving away gas—500 gal¬ 
lons a week. Every Wednesday night pa¬ 
trons file entry blanks and, after the last 
race, five names are drawn. The gas is dis¬ 
tributed according to the payoff percent¬ 
ages of harness-racing purses: 50% or 250 
gallons to the winner—the first name 
drawn—25% or 125 gallons for second 
place, and so on down to fifth, which is 
worth 25 gallons. Winners must be pres¬ 
ent for the drawing, so there’s no leav¬ 
ing early before the ninth race. More than 
that, the gas gift certificates are redeem¬ 
able only at Lou-Pat’s Friendly Service 
Station across the road from the track. 
Presumably, that means a few return trips 
to fhe races for the lucky winners. 

continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


THE COSMOS CRUNCH 

What do you do when you’re leading the 
North American Soccer League with a 
9-2 record and have a bench as deep in 
stars as the Milky Way? If you’re War¬ 
ner Communications, owner of the Cos¬ 
mos, which won league titles in 1977 and 
1978, you fire the coach. 

Citing “lack of agreement on the di¬ 
rection of the team," the Cosmos abrupt¬ 
ly axed Coach Eddie Firmani last Fri¬ 
day, replacing him for the time being 
with his assistant, Ray Klivecka. Warner 
executives said the team has been play¬ 
ing too individualislically. 

What was not said was the pressure 
Firmani had been under to use individ¬ 
uals who insist on playing individualist- 
ieally. Earlier in the season the coach had 
bristled at the meddling of the Warner 
head office, which wanted to build the 
Cosmos into the best team in the world 
by adding high-priced superstars, like the 
haphazardly brilliant but sometimes self¬ 
ish Brazilian midfielder Francisco Ma- 
rinho, to the lineup. In addition, some 
said that Ahmet Ertegun, head of War¬ 
ner’s Atlantic Records division and son 
of a former Turkish ambassador to the 
U.S., had insisted on Erol Yasin, a Turk, 
playing in goal instead of Jack Brand, Fir- 
mani's preference. 

Firmani chose not to say very much, 
but he was obviously stunned. At a week¬ 
end press conference Captain Giorgio 
Chinaglia, an old Firmani ally, became 
upset by the probing questions of an Ital¬ 
ian television reporter and angrily broke 
the man’s silver neck chain. 

The Cosmos are reported to be look¬ 
ing for a world-class coach to step in, a 
man willing to put Jus meek on the line, 
it would seem. 

TROJAN DEPRESSION 

Fans of USC could hardly feel cheated 
when the Trojan track team finished sev¬ 
enth in last weekend’s NCAA meet in 
Champaign, Ill. After all. the Trojans had 
won 29 track and field championships 
(two indoors), and no one wants to be 
greedy. But this was the first spring in 
19 years in which the school had failed 
to win an NCAA championship in any 
sport. Since I960, USC has won 37 ti¬ 
tles in six sports: baseball, gymnastics, 
swimming, tennis, volleyball and track. 

The baseball team was particularly dis¬ 
appointing this season, finishing a dis¬ 
mal fourth in the Pac-10 southern divi¬ 
sion. Six undergraduates had opted for 


the major league draft instead of using 
their remaining eligibility, and three 
pitchers who didn't return had a com¬ 
bined 35-4 record on last year’s cham¬ 
pionship squad. 

Ah, well. Football will be here soon. 

LONDON FATS 

As part of his most recent retirement 
plans, Muhammad Ali made the first of 
a series of farewell appearances last week, 
this one at London’s Royal Albert Hall. 
Three good-natured opponents sparred 
a total of seven rounds with the champ, 
who was wearing the outsized top of a 
track suit over his boxing trunks. But 
even this costume couldn’t hide Ali’s cor¬ 
pulence; he was 31 pounds over his most 
recent fighting weight of 221. 

Ali grabbed a microphone and told the 
crowd how delighted he was that now 
he could eat all the things he once de¬ 
nied himself. “I haven’t been near a gym 
since I fought Leon Spinks last Septem¬ 
ber. and it’s been marvelous. After 25 
years I deserve to look like this. I'm in 
the worst shape of the whole world.” 

ONE BALL FOR ALL 

Until now. a golfer had a choice. When 
faced, for example, with a long par-3 hole 
of 225 yards with a hazard in front of 
the green, he could use a surlyn-covered 
ball which, when hit with an iron, tends 
to get up in the air quickly and go an in¬ 
ordinately long distance. When hit with 
a wood, it does not travel as well. On 
the next tee, he could switch to a balata- 
covered ball which may not carry as far 
but is easier to control. And so on 
through his round. Well, no more, says 
the United Slates Golf Association. 

Beginning with the U.S. Open at the 
Inverness Club in Toledo, June 14-17. 
and in all subsequent USGA events, a 
golfer will have to use balls of the same 
brand model and compression that he 
lees off with for the entire round. The 
practice of switching balls is common, 
and. in the view of USGA President 
Sandy Tatum, lamentable. 

“The rule is responsive to concerns 
that results relate to skill rather than to 
how many different brands of golf balls 
the player uses to deal with varying con¬ 
ditions," says Tatum. 

Laudably, the PGA tour has adopted 
the same regulation, to the delight of 
most of its players. Arnold Palmer says. 
"I endorse it 100%. It takes something 
of the skill of the game away if a guy 


takes a different ball out for a long water 
hole. I’ve only done it once myself, at 1 
Lancdme in Paris. I was playing with 
Seve Ballesteros [one of the game’s long¬ 
est hitters]. At the first hole l used one 
of those balls and outdrove Seve, then 
hit a monster one-iron onto the green. 
He laid up short, pitched on and made a 
putt for four. I three-putted for five, and 
threw the ball away." 

HIDE AND SEEK 

A good futures bet for No. I in college 
football this autumn, based on an early 
look at the schedule, would seem to be 
Alabama, which has adroitly avoided the 
Southern Cals and Nebraskas that have 
given it trouble in recent years and re¬ 
placed them with the likes of Wichita 
State, Virginia Tech and Baylor. Because 
of the rotating Southeast Conference _ 
schedule, the Crimson Tide doesn’t even 
meet Georgia, generally a rival for SEC 
honors. 

Conversely, don’t pick Penn State in 
1981. The Nittany Lions have long been 
criticized for their soft schedules, but 
three seasons from now Joe Paterno takes 
on Nebraska, Notre Dame and Alabama. 
That may win Paterno the Medal of Hon¬ 
or. but it won’t earn him the national 
championship. 

DOTING DAD 

A1 Oerter, the four-time Olympic gold 
medalist in the discus, came out of re¬ 
tirement three years ago to try to make 
the Moscow Games—though not at the 
expense of life's small pleasures. Oerter, 
who lives in West Islip, N.Y., had ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to throw at the Pre- 
fontaine Classic in Eugene. Ore., last 
weekend. At the last minute he had to 
cancel. Why? There was a conflict with 
his daughter Gabrielle’s senior prom, ‘i 
had to be home to take pictures and send 
off the princess,” Oerter explained. 
“She’s my youngest and I didn’t want to 
miss this.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Johnny Kerr, former NBA player and 
coach, now a broadcaster: “If a coach 
starts listening to the fans, he winds up 
sitting next to them.” 

• Moses Malone, Houston Rocket cen¬ 
ter and the NBA's Most Valuable Player 
and leading rebounder: "I couldn'l have 
done it without the Calvin Murphys. Rick 
Barrys. Rudy Tomjanoviches and Mike 
Newlins. They did a lot of missing." end 
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IT WAS 
SEATTLE, 
HANDILY 

A couple of sparkling guards, a combative center and a 
swarming defense enabled the SuperSonics to dethrone 
Washington, four games to one, and win the NBA title 

by JOHN PAPANEK 


W hen it was over, the self-described “funny-looking 
black kid with red hair and freckles” returned to earth 
long enough to receive the award as the Most Valuable Play¬ 
er in the NBA playoffs. It had taken the Seattle Super¬ 
Sonics a mere five games to wrest the championship from 
Washington, and Dennis Johnson had been operating far 
above the baskets, where 6' 4" guards are seldom seen. He 
did everything but change the light bulbs in the 24-second 
clocks. He scored, rebounded, blocked shots and broke up 
three-man fast breaks—singlehandedly. As he said, “I did 
just about whatever I thought needed to be done.” 

As reporters crushed the 24-year-old third-year pro from 
Pepperdine who so suddenly had the basketball world bra¬ 
zenly comparing him with K. C. Jones, Walt Frazier or 
any other legendary defensive genius you can name, D.J. 
smoked a big cigar and wryly praised his teammates: 
“They deserve the award as much as 1 do, and they’re all 
funny-looking too.” 

There was D.J.’s running mate, the balding Gus Wil¬ 
liams, a 6' 2", 25-year-old who made an art form of the one- 
man fast break, averaged 28.6 points in the finals and, to¬ 
gether with Johnson, scored 256 of Seattle’s 505 points in 
the series. There was 6' 11", 23-year-old Center Jack Sik- 
ma, who not only took—and returned—as much kidney 
pummeling as Wes Unseld gave out, but also grabbed just 

continued 


The Seattle Wall—Si km a. Lonnie Shelton and John Johnson, here fencing 
out Bob Dandridge—kept the Bullets in check throughout the series. 
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Sikma delivers an Elvin Hayes rejection slip. 


SUPERSONICS continued 

about every big rebound and hit every 
big shot that one of the guards didn’t. 
Sikma also blocked 16 shots, always, it 
seemed, at the right time. 

And there was Forward John John¬ 
son, looking like a tired old Mississippi 
bluesman, who led the Sonics in assists 
and held Bob Dandridge to 43% shoot¬ 
ing, 6.7 points below his regular-season 
average. And the Big Beef—Lonnie Shel¬ 
ton and Paul Silas—who took turns spoil¬ 
ing another playoff for the Bullets’ Elvin 
Hayes. Though the Big E averaged 20 
points, he shot only 39%, and his com¬ 
bined fourth-quarter output amounted to 
a paltry 14 points. 

Finally, there was Freddie Brown, the 
marvelous third guard, who has made a 
career of picking his spots. After playing 


rather poorly in the previous four games, 
Brown came off the bench in last Fri¬ 
day’s 97-93 clincher to hit seven of 10, 
four of five in the final 13 minutes from— 
you guessed it—downtown, to put the 
Sonics in the lead. Then he poured cham¬ 
pagne all over Commissioner Larry 
O’Brien and tauntingly chanted, “Fine 
me. Fine me.” 

That the SuperSonics are now cham¬ 
pions of the NBA might shock those who 
remember the circus act under the whip 
and whistle of, first. Bill Russell and then 
Bob Hopkins a few years back. Lenny 
Wilkens replaced Hopkins in 1977 and 
built a team that, against these same Bul¬ 
lets a year ago, was good enough to come 
within a game of winning the title. By 
last week it was a superb club with re¬ 
lentless defense, a running, guard-orient¬ 
ed offense and backcourt talent un¬ 
equaled in the NBA. “The difference 
from last year is maturity,” said Wilkens. 
“Last year we were so young, we played 
on emotion. There were questions. Now 
we run strictly on confidence.” 

For Seattle, the emphasis has been on 
defense above all, and the final was a 
match between the league’s two most 
physical teams. As John Johnson said, 
“Offense is like the weather. It comes 
and goes. Defense is constant. You don’t 
need to be on. You just need to work.” 

Seattle defensed the Bullets brilliantly, 
four times holding them below 100 
points, 18.7 fewer than their regular-sea- 
son per-game average of 114.9. And un¬ 
like other so-called “defensive” teams, 
the Sonics did this not by slowing the 
game down to a frustrating crawl but by 
textbook, body-hugging defense. They 
were helped, of course, by prolonged mis¬ 
erable shooting of the Bullet guards, who 
were outscored and outshot by Seattle’s 
303 to 177 and 48% to 38%. This al¬ 
lowed the Sonics to drop a guard back 
to double-team Hayes or Dandridge 
whenever either had the ball. 

“You know when I thought we had 
them?" Wilkens said. “When we came 
back from 18 points down in the fourth 
quarter in Game 1 in Washington. I real¬ 
ly never worried after that.” Seattle lost 
the opener 99-97 after Dennis Johnson 
barely fouled Larry Wright while sensa¬ 
tionally blocking his last-second shot 
with the score tied. 

Of course, a gambler who wanted to 
bet that the Sonics would win the next 
four would have found a few takers in 
Washington. Bullet fans were confident 


their team could repeat, although no 
team since the 1969 Celtics had been able 
to, and no team without Bill Russell had 
done it since 1954. 

Washington had already escaped two 
brushes with defeat, having won seven 
games after losing its home-court advan¬ 
tage to both Atlanta and San Antonio. 
And the feeling was that Hayes, upon 
whom the team depends so much, was 
stronger than ever, even though during 
the San Antonio series he was heard to 
wonder. “How did Bill Russell stand the 
pressure enough to win 11 champion¬ 
ships in 13 years? Will somebody please 
tell me? How?” 

Hayes’ 11 points in the first quarter of 
Game 2 were enough to keep the Bullets 
close for a while. But he scored only one 
point in the second period, and he and 
Dandridge were held to a collective 14 
in the second half, and the Bullets lost 
their home-court advantage yet again, 
92-82. 

The last vestiges of Bullet optimism 
were swept away not long after the open¬ 
ing tip-off for Game 3 in Seattle’s King- 
dome. With a crowd of 35,928 Sonic fans 
making a gleeful din, the Sonics played 
their finest single quarter of the postsea¬ 
son, shooting 65% and opening a 13- 
point lead on the way to a 105-95 win. 
The double-teamed Bullets shot 30% in 
the first period and 20% in the second. 

“At halftime 1 saw we shot 25% and 1 
thought the stat man had gone haywire,” 
Bullet Coach Dick Motta said after the 
game. “Twenty-five percent? I thought 
we at least shot twenty-six.” 

Hayes missed 15 of 20 shots in the 
game and said, “Oh, no. There’s nothing 
to worry about. 1 was just missing.” So, 
too, were Kevin Grevey and Wright, who 
were held by D.J. to two baskets in 12 
shots, which forced Motta to move Dan¬ 
dridge to guard for a spell. He had no 
real success against D.J. either, who 
scored 17 points with nine rebounds and 
two blocks. He and Williams, who scored 
31, had so much fun that during a third- 
quarter timeout they stayed on the court 
laughing and shooting hoops. 

Watching Seattle toy with his Bullets 
from his perch on one knee in front of 
the bench, Motta wore the look of a man 
who had seen the future and found it 
grim. “What can I change?” he said. “I 
change knees every once in a while. My 
guard combinations? I’m into next year’s 
already. I’m taking probably the best for¬ 
ward in the league and moving him right 
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out of position. That’s scrambling.” 
r With the exception of Hayes and Un- 
seld, who ran on what Motta calls his “62- 
year-old knees” for 47 minutes only to 
*have Sikma score 21 points and grab 17 
rebounds, the Bullets were no longer try¬ 
ing to hide their concern. “I’m being 
asked, ‘What’s wrong with the guards?’ 
10 times a day,” said Grevey. “If we need 
points from outside, let’s run a few plays 
for us. Why is Motta complaining about 
the guards when all our plays are for the 
forwards?” 

Said Dandridge, “When 1 have to play 
guard we’re conceding that we can’t han¬ 
dle their big guard. I can do basically 
whatever I want from the forward po¬ 
sition, but out there I’m hampered. And 
they’ve got Elvin figured out. Lenny Wil- 
kens has done his homework. And it 
might seem that Lenny Wilkens is ahead 
-of us, two games to one.” 

Game 4 turned out to be the big one. 
“Frazier and Ali,” said John Johnson. 
“The Tha-rilla in See-attle.” Before it 
ended with the Sonics winning 114-112 
in overtime, 59 fouls would be called, 
and Hayes, Dandridge, Unseld and Sik¬ 
ma all fouled out. 

It was while Hayes, who scored only 
four of his 18 points in the second half, 
was on the bench in the fourth quarter 
that the Bullets came from seven points 
down on hot shooting by Charles John¬ 
son, a guard, and a final get-out-of-the- 
way layin by Unseld. That put the game 
into overtime at 104-104. 

It was fitting that Unseld should be 
the hero at that point; he had played bril¬ 
liantly, with 16 points and 16 rebounds 
in 50 minutes. But in the overtime the he¬ 
roes were Gus and D.J., scoring eight of 
Seattle’s 10 points to finish with 36 and 
32 respectively, and Sikma, scoring the 
other two on a pair of high-pressure free 
throws with 39 seconds left. That left Sik¬ 
ma with 20 points, 17 rebounds and five 
blocks, only one more than D.J., who 
notched his fourth at 0:03 on a 20-footer 
by Grevey that would have sent the game 
into another overtime. 

“I think the knockout punch was de¬ 
livered tonight,” said Brown. 

Before the frothing Game 5 home 
crowd in Landover, Hayes had a capital 
first half with 20 points and staked Wash¬ 
ington to an early 11-point lead, its big¬ 
gest since Game 1. As poorly as the Son¬ 
ics played, shooting 38%, they were lucky 
to be down by only eight, 51-43, at half¬ 
time. Then Wilkens told his players to 



The Seattle fans thought MVP Dennis Johnson 
was a doll, but the Bullets weren't amused. 


ease up, slow down and wait for the open 
man, as they had all series. As Hayes 
struggled through another disappointing 
second half—nine points—the game 
eventually turned for Seattle. 

With 1:32 left in the third period, the 
Bullets held what appeared to be a com¬ 
fortable lead, 69-60, despite having lost 
both starting guards, Grevey and Tom 
Henderson, with injuries. But then D.J., 
Silas, Shelton and the unsinkable Fred¬ 
die Brown ran off 12 straight points, and 
the Sonics took the lead at 72-69. The 
Bullets never led after that but kept the 
pressure on through the final seconds. 

After the game. Brown stood off in a 
comer of the locker room and wept— 
“This is heaven for me,” he said—and 
various Sonics sprayed champagne while 
Williams and D.J. puffed on their giant 
cigars. They had scored 23 and 21 points 
respectively, and Wilkens was saying that 
in his 18 years in the NBA he had never 
seen a backcourt combination “that af¬ 
fected more things, offensively and de¬ 
fensively, than Dennis and Gus.” 

Sikma was sprawled in a chair, grin¬ 
ning, having exhausted himself—and 
Unseld—while scoring 12 points and tak¬ 
ing down 17 boards. An ugly red welt 
curled halfway around his neck. 

“Pretty tough out there,” someone 
said, pointing to the welt. 

“This?” said Sikma. “This is from ev¬ 
eryone hugging me after the game.” eno 








SEEING WAS BELIEVING AT CHAMPAIGN 



A look-alike middle-distance runner and 
a hurdler who looks too good to be true 
sparkled at the NCAA championships 

by JOE MARSHALL 


T he Renaldo Nehemiah Show played 
Champaign, Ill. last week. To some 
it was the NCAA Track and Field Cham¬ 
pionships, but these days Nehemiah is 
track and field. Already this year the 
Maryland sophomore had established 
four indoor high-hurdles records and had 
twice lowered the outdoor mark, the sec¬ 
ond time to 13 seconds flat. Yet Nehe¬ 
miah continues to top his own act. On 
Friday, after still another breathtaking 
race, he took his accustomed spot atop 
the victory stand and meet announcer 
Frank Zamowski informed the madly 
cheering crowd, “Although it was wind- 
aided, which will negate it for world-rec¬ 
ord purposes, you have seen the fastest 
hurdle race run in the history of track— 
12.91 seconds.” 

Wind or no wind, no human had ever 
before been electrically timed in the 1 IO¬ 
meter high hurdles in less than 13 sec¬ 
onds. As marvelous as Skeets Nehemiah’s 
performance was, before the five-day 
meet was over he found himself sharing 
center stage. On Saturday afternoon, the 
final day of the championships, Villano- 
va junior Don Paige showed why he is 
being hailed as America’s miler of the fu¬ 
ture by achieving a brilliant double. He 
took the 1,500 in 3:39.2, then came back 
only 35 minutes later to win the 800 in 
1:46.18, a personal best. That double 
hadn’t been accomplished in the NCAAs 
since another Villanova runner, Ron De- 
lany, did it in 1958, the year Paige was 
two years old. 

The heroics of Nehemiah and Paige 
helped point out that these are the 
NCAA championships, plural. There is 
a team title, but the meet also awards na¬ 
tional titles to collegians in 19 events. 
This year it was the individual compe¬ 
titions that far outshone the team battle. 
(By convenient coincidence the program 
listed the winner in each event in each 
of the 57 previous years of the compe¬ 
tition, but omitted the team winners.) 

For the record, the University of Tex¬ 
as at El Paso won its second team title 
in the past five years. UTEP scored 64 


points, 16 more than runner-up Villano- 
va, having assured itself of victory by roll¬ 
ing up 50 points in four of the six Friday 
finals, including 10 unexpected first-place 
points from Jerome Deal, who won the 
100-meter dash in 10.19. As Miners go. 
Deal has two peculiarities. He is an 
American, and he has an omega, indic¬ 
ative of a fraternity, branded on his left 
shoulder. 

Villanova took second place on the 
strength of four first-place finishes on Sat¬ 
urday: Paige’s double, Nate Cooper’s tri¬ 
ple jump of 56' H4", which made him 
America’s fourth-best triple jumper in 
history, and, in the next-to-last event, a 
meet-record 13:20.63 in the 5,000 by Syd¬ 
ney Maree. 

Paige’s victory in the 1,500 evoked 
memories of the Villanova milers who 
have made that event a Wildcat preserve 
for more than two decades. They include 
Delany, Dave Patrick, Marty Liquori and 
Eamonn Coghlan, who among them won 
10 NCAA titles. Despite the Villanova 


dynasty, the runner Paige is most often 
compared to is former mile and 1,500- 
meter world-record holder Jim Ryun of 
Kansas. On the track the six-foot, 150- 
pound Paige closely resembles Ryun in 
everything from posture to floating gait 
to the way his head waggles just as he 
starts his powerful kick. The physical re¬ 
semblance is just as strong. Paige even 
wears his hair in the Ryun manner. 

Off the track, differences are appar¬ 
ent. Ryun was a serious, puritanical sort, 
often unsure of himself and close¬ 
mouthed except in the company of 
friends; Paige, a Dean’s List student in 
finance, is confident and outgoing. Mo¬ 
ments after he won his 800-meter semi¬ 
final last Friday, he was up in the stands 
drinking beer with friends. 

“I’ve been compared to Ryun since 1 
was a senior at Baldwinsville [N.Y.] 
High,” Paige says. “He was one.of my 
idols in those days. When I was being re¬ 
cruited for college, my choice came down 
to Kansas, Ryun’s school, or Villanova. 
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I still think of Ryun as the greatest miler 
ever. It’s ridiculous to compare us in abil¬ 
ity. I’m nowhere near his level. Ryun ran 
3:55.3 in high school. I’m 22 and I still 
haven’t run that fast.” 

To date, Paige’s fastest mile time is 
3:56.26, which he ran a month ago in 
Philadelphia. That race was particularly 
noteworthy because Paige beat a field 
that included Coghlan, Maree, Suleiman 
Nyambui and Wilson Waigwa. “l’m still 
four seconds away from 3:52, which is 
what the best milers run,” Paige, who 
had concentrated on the 800 until this 
year, points out. “At this level those four 
seconds are a big jump. That’s a step into 
world class.” 

Most observers feel he will take that 
step soon. “Paige has got everything,” 
says Liquori, who was in Champaign as 
a TV commentator. “Most important, he 
has speed. To run with today’s world- 
class milers you have to be able to do a 
half mile in 1:46. Don can. I could never 
break 1:48. You can build a runner's 
strength for longer distances, but you 
can’t make him faster. And Don has great 
explosion. He can blow by you and open 
a 10-yard lead before you know what’s 
happening, just like Ryun could.” 

Liquori’s appraisal proved prophetic 
on Saturday. Paige won both his races 
by blowing past most of his competition 
in the last 100 meters. On each occa¬ 
sion, he brought the crowd to its feet 
whooping in delight. He showed his 
speed not only in his 800-meter time but 
also by sprinting the final 400 of the 1,500 
in 53.6. 

Paige won’t decide until next year 
whether to aim his training at the Olym¬ 
pic 800 or 1,500, and when he does he 
will be following the advice of Jumbo El¬ 
liott. who has coached track at Villano- 
va for 45 years. “You have to have faith 
in your coach, and I have very strong 
faith in Jumbo,” Paige says. “He always 
says, ‘Let me do the thinking. You do 
the running.’ If he told me I could win 
the marathon in Moscow, I’d run the 
marathon.” 

In contrast, Nehemiah has become his 
own best coach in the hurdles, which he 
treats as an exercise in aerodynamics. He 
proved his skill in this science last Fri¬ 
day by making minor adjustments in his 
arm movements to compensate for the 
trailing wind, and then speeding to vic¬ 
tory. Nehemiah’s command of his event 


has drawn heavy attention from the me¬ 
dia, worldwide. This spring, for exam¬ 
ple, he has had interview requests from 
television networks in Italy, France and 
West Germany. Usually he is very oblig¬ 
ing. Recently, however, he denied a re¬ 
quest from an American television net¬ 
work that wanted to film his technique 
in detail and break it down for analysis. 
“My style is a personal thing,” Nehemi¬ 
ah says. “That film would be too valu¬ 
able. Other hurdlers could study it and 
learn some of the techniques I’ve discov¬ 
ered to make me faster.” 

The NCAA high hurdles was being 
touted as a showdown between Nehe¬ 
miah and UCLA’s Greg Foster, who 
beat him in the championship meet last 
year. But in reality Nehemiah has honed 
himself so fine over the intervening 12 
months that his only competition is the 
record book. His 12.91 in Champaign 
was .64 of a second faster than the clock¬ 
ing of his closest competitor, Dan Ol¬ 
iver of Ohio State, who was eight me¬ 
ters behind at the finish. Unfortunately 
the wind at Nehemiah’s back gusted to 
7.7 mph just as he reached top speed. 
That’s about 3 mph faster than what is 
allowable. 

The truth is that the wind may have 
been a hindrance to Nehemiah rather 
than a help. Shortly before his race he 
said, “There’s nothing I fear more than 
a tail wind. It can make you overstride 
in between the hurdles so that you get 
too close to them. I have to run with 
more caution.” After the race Maryland 
Coach Frank Costello said, “Considering 
the time, you may not believe this, but 
that wasn’t a good race for Skeets. He 
got too close on the final three hurdles 
and had to hold back.” Confirming that 
observation, Nehemiah came by at that 
moment and muttered to his coach with 
a shake of his head, “Those last three.” 
Then he pushed his hands out in front 
of him, indicating that he had had to 
brake himself. Asked if the wind had 
slowed him up, he replied, “Definitely.” 

The wind also played havoc with Fos¬ 
ter’s race. Despite one of his best starts 
ever, he was forced to play catch-up right 
from the start. The combination of the 
tail wind and the lengthening stride of 
his 6' 3" frame as he tried to overtake 
Nehemiah got him too close to the hur¬ 
dles. He hit the third barrier, then an¬ 
nihilated the sixth, shattering the cross- 
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bar with his lead foot. The seventh hurdle 
was upon the UCLA junior before he 
had a chance to get airborne again, so 
he simply steamrollered it. Mercifully, he 
put the hurdles out of their misery at 
that point by stopping short of the eighth. 

Nehemiah said he has geared all his 
training toward the AAU champion¬ 
ships—which will be held next week in 
Walnut, Calif.—and expected his best 
performance there. Is it possible that he 
can top his act again? No doubt about 
it, said Costello. Then, after a pause, he 
added, “I can’t even tell you how fast 
he’s capable of. It seems to be as fast as 
he wants. Before he’s finished running, 
Renaldo Nehemiah will do to the hur¬ 
dles what Bob Beamon did to the long 
jump.” END 


Wind blew Nehemiah’s 12.91 into a non-record. 






Things got hot in Florida when the West Palm fronton was torched, and in Connecticut heat was put on players—not those shown—who allegedly fixed games. 



Angry bettor Ziskis and reporter Driscoll kept pressing until officials began to dig. Bearded Florida investigator Somers and aides got shovelfuls of evidence. 


K evin Kane, a special prosecutor in 
the office of Austin McGuigan. the 
Chief State’s Attorney for Connecticut, 
last week obtained warrants to arrest a 
player and three gamblers on charges of 
rigging and conspiring to rig games in 
1977 at the Milford Jai Alai fronton. 
Kane acted after Superior Court Judge 
Eugene Kelly, who has been sitting and 
will continue to sit in Hartford as a spe¬ 
cial one-man grand jury, heard testimony 


on widespread corruption in the sport. 

One of those arrested was Paul Com- 
monas, 29. a member of a gambling ring 
known as the Miami Syndicate, which is 
alleged to have won a fortune betting on 
rigged games at Milford in 1977. Lieu¬ 
tenant Richard Hurley and three troop¬ 
ers from the Connecticut State Police and 
members of the Fugitive Squad of the 
Dade County (Fla.) Public Safety Depart¬ 
ment arrested Commonas at his apart¬ 


ment in North Miami. Apprehended on 
the same charges were Bert Ira Caskill. 
Commonas’ former roommate in North 
Miami and West Haven. Conn., and 
James Sobie. a gambler who. like Com¬ 
monas and Caskill, bet at the Milford 
fronton. At week’s end. the police had 
been unable to find Juan Guardinoi a 40- 
year-old jai alai player and native of 
Spain, to arrest him on identical charg¬ 
es. While the arrests were under way. 
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A player and three bettors were charged with fixing games, 
and more revelations are expected as the probe continues 

by ROBERT BOYLE and NANCY WILLIAMSON 




Leigh Somers, chief investigator for Flor¬ 
ida's Division of Pari-Mutuel Wagering, 
which is conducting its own probe into 
corruption in the sport, seized 250 box¬ 
es of betting records. IRS forms and tick¬ 
ets from the Dania Jai Alai fronton north 
of Miami. 

The arrests ordered by Connecticut 
authorities are likely to be merely the first 
of a number that will send shock waves 
through Florida. Rhode Island and Ne¬ 


vada. where belting on jai alai is also 
legal, and perhaps pul a fatal crimp in 
the sport's plans to invade Delaware. 
Louisiana. Maryland and about a dozen 
other states and two Canadian provinces. 
Recently. New Jersey State Senator Da¬ 
vid Fricdland introduced a bill calling for 
the establishment of frontons in Jersey 
City. Camden and Long Branch, even 
though last year New Jersey voters 
turned down jai alai in a referendum. Us¬ 


ing the standard spiel of proponents of le¬ 
galized betting on jai alai and other 
sports. Senator Friedland renewed the 
call for building frontons in Jersey by 
claiming that the revenues the state 
would derive from the pari-mutuel bel¬ 
ting would "be dedicated to helping the 
elderly and the medically and physically 
handicapped." 

One difficulty with jai alai is that too 
many politicians who are at continued 
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JAI ALAI SCANDAL continued 


best overly idealistic and at worst crook¬ 
ed have been overseeing the game, and 
proper regulation of the game is almost 
unknown. The revelations in Connect¬ 
icut are not the result of probing by scru¬ 
pulous politicians but of the questions 
and charges raised by three men: Har¬ 
vey Ziskis. a bettor who was barred under 
clouded circumstances from the Hartford 
fronton: Theodore A. Driscoll, investi¬ 
gative reporter for The Hartford Cou- 
ranf. and Professor Lester Snyder of the 
University of Connecticut School of 
Law. who served on the State Commis¬ 
sion on Special Revenue, popularly 
known as the gaming commission, from 
October of 1976 until last March. 

To call the Connecticut gaming com¬ 
mission inept and naive would be kind. 
Before inspecting one of the slate’s three 
frontons, it would alert the management 
of its planned visit. Until its restructuring 
last month by Governor Ella T. Grasso 
and the legislature, the commission 
served for the most part as a dumping 
ground for political hacks. The last chair¬ 
person was Mrs. Beatrice Kowalski, for¬ 
mer head of the state's Republican Wom¬ 
en’s Club, and the last executive secretary 
was James Fitzgerald, a Democratic town 
chairman. 

Legalized betting came to Connecticut 
in 1972, and the state now gets about 
$75 million a year in revenues from lev¬ 
ies on gambling. The frontons in Hart¬ 
ford, Milford and Bridgeport did not 
open until 1976 and 1977. but from the 
beginning politicians have been involved 
behind the scenes. Indeed, the original 
owner of the Bridgeport Jai Alai fron¬ 
ton. David Friend, claimed he paid a 
$250,000 bribe to John Bailey, the for¬ 
mer state and national chairman of the 
Democratic Party, to get the license to 
build his fronton. Bailey was dead when 
Friend made his charge, and a judge 
later cleared Bailey's name, but that 
didn't lay to rest i rumors of wrong¬ 
doing that have pervadeu the sport in 
Connecticut and elsewhere. Now much 
of what was hidden is starting to emerge. 
For example: 

• There is a logical and widespread 
suspicion that at least some bettors in 
the Miami Syndicate, who have been op¬ 
erating in Connecticut, Florida and 
Rhode Island, arc merely hirelings of 
richer and more sophisticated criminals, 
v ho have put ■ the millions of dollars 
the Syndicate has Let and have leaped 
' huge winnings. In return, some Syn¬ 


dicate members reportedly received a sal¬ 
ary and living expenses. 

• Members of the Miami Syndicate al¬ 
legedly have been cheating the IRS by in¬ 
ducing others, including fronton employ¬ 
ees, to sign forms saying that the non¬ 
members had won some of the big bets 
actually placed by the Syndicate. Thus 
the Syndicate's bettors may have avoid¬ 
ed moving into higher lax brackets and 
paying the full levies on their winnings. 

• World Jai-Alai owns the Hartford 
fronton and four others located in Flor¬ 
ida. A year ago. Roger Wheeler, a Tulsa 
oilman and chairman of the Telex Cor¬ 
poration. who has a reputation for hon¬ 
esty, bought World Jai-Alai. The pre¬ 
vious owners had sought to peddle it 
to Bally Manufacturing Company, the 
world’s largest slot machine manufac¬ 
turer. which has had mob ties in the 
past. That deal never came about. Paul 
Rico, who was and is World’s vice-pres¬ 
ident in charge of security, also attempt¬ 
ed to get Jack Cooper of Miami Beach, 
an associate of mob boss Meyer Lansky, 
to buy World. A former World pres¬ 
ident. John Callahan, had underworld 
associations. 

• Until recent months, the state of 
Florida, where betting at frontons has 
been legal for 44 years, boasted that jai 
alai was the cleanest pari-mutuel oper¬ 
ation in the country. The trouble is no 
one ever really took a close look at the 
sport. As Captain Richard Sheets of the 
Palm Beach County Sheriffs Depart¬ 
ment, which has been investigating 
charges of criminal activities at the West 
Palm Beach fronton, says. “Jai alai is dif¬ 
ficult to penetrate. It's one big fraternal 
organization. You have the same peo¬ 
ple—players, cashiers, bettors, mutuel 
clerks and management—moving from 
fronton to fronton. They are very clan¬ 
nish people, and when you have the same 
group operating in Rhode Island, Con¬ 
necticut and Florida, there are all kinds 
of opportunities for fraud." Dan Brad¬ 
ley. division director of the Florida Pari- 
Mutuel Commission, puts it more blunt¬ 
ly in discussing gambling irregularities in 
Florida's 10 frontons: "It's not just at one 
and it’s not just at two. it’s at all of them." 

The events that led up to last week’s ar¬ 
rests began in 1976 when Ziskis. a res¬ 
ident of Newington. Conn., then 34. mar¬ 
ried. with one child, went to work at the 
Hartford fronton, helping to manage the 
food concessions. Ziskis’ job required 
him to get the concessions ready before 


the fronton opened for the evening, but 
then he was free until after the last game. 
Given time to poke around, he was soon 
struck by the fact that a coterie of a doz¬ 
en gamblers from Florida, who became 
known to him as the Miami Syndicate, 
were using sophisticated mathematical 
formulas to figure the odds and place 
bets, particularly on trifectas. in which a 
bettor must pick the top three players or 
doubles teams in the order they finish. 

Ziskis' credibility as a witness on ac¬ 
tivities in jai alai is well regarded by of¬ 
ficials of the Florida pari-mutuel division; 
the Couranfs Driscoll, the investigative 
reporter who has worked most exhaus¬ 
tively on the jai alai case; and Professor 
Snyder, the most outspoken member of 
the now disbanded Connecticut gaming 
commission. 

Principal among the so-called systems 
bettors were Rodney Woods. Ronald 
Werner. David Herman and Stephen Da¬ 
vidson. They were all in their late 20s 
and early 30s and usually wore casual 
but uniform attire—running shoes, jeans 
and sports shirts. 

To understand how the Miami Syn¬ 
dicate cleaned up by betting trifectas in 
Connecticut, it’s necessary to know how 
jai alai is played and bet. 

In doubles (the same rules apply to sin¬ 
gles, but doubles account for nine or 10 
of the 12 games on an evening’s pro¬ 
gram), pair No. I plays pair No. 2 to begin 
each game. The winners of the opening 
point then play pair No. 3 and so on down 
the line to the No. 8 pair. In most games, 
after each of the eight pairs has had a turn 
on the court, a second round begins in 
which the winners get two points, instead 
of one. for each win. The first team to get 
seven points wins the game. 

Analyses of trifecta combinations 
show certain numbers rarely win. For ex¬ 
ample. an $18 box bet on 678—which 
covers every possible combination of 6.7 
and 8—is a sucker bet; 678. 768 and 876 
almost never come in. because those 
teams enter the game so late. The Miami 
Syndicate left sucker numbers out of its 
basic betting system in favor of combina¬ 
tions that mostly involved players on 
teams numbered I through 5. 

The Couranfs Driscoll has calculated 
that the Syndicate won about $1.12 for 
every $1 bet. a 12% profit. By compar¬ 
ison. an average bettor gets a returp of 
only 82c for every $1 wagered, an 18% 
loss. That, as is reported below. Woods 
was able to bribe the handicapper at one 


fronton and that Commonas allegedly 
rigged games gave the Syndicate advan¬ 
tages that may well have increased their 
profit to much more than 12%. 

Systems betting isn't illegal, nor, in¬ 
credibly enough, were the extraordinary 
privileges granted members of the Mi¬ 
ami Syndicate by the Hartford fronton. 
They were given their own ticket punch¬ 
er, their own cashier and access to com¬ 
puter printouts of the betting every 90 
seconds while wagering was under way. 
Such printouts are not usually available 
to the public. Mark Wiesenfeld, the as¬ 
sistant mutuels manager, provided the 
printouts because, as he later testified, 
he thought they were “public docu¬ 


ments.” When Hartford Jai Alai slopped 
Wiesenfeld from doing this. John De- 
Wees, a ticket puncher, began providing 
the information. 

Having the betting printouts gave the 
Miami Syndicate a huge advantage. With 
access to them, the Miami Syndicate im¬ 
mediately knew what other bettors were 
doing. The printouts, which showed how 
many bets had been placed on each of 
the 336 trifecta combinations, allowed 
Syndicate members to stay away from 
the heavily played numbers and td bet 
on those that were less popular. More¬ 
over, as it turned out. the printouts per¬ 
mitted the Miami Syndicate to spot other 
systems bettors and drive them out of 
the game by wagering so heavily on their 
numbers that the payoff on them was 


minimal. The Miami Syndicate had such 
total control and such an acute sense of 
how to "tune” the odds that members 
were even able to bet just enough on a tri¬ 
fecta so that a win would pay less than 
300 to 1. By keeping the payoff to less 
than 300 to 1, Syndicate members could 
pocket all their winnings, instead of hav¬ 
ing the IRS withhold 20%, as it auto¬ 
matically does on all winning tickets on 
payoffs of 300 to I or more. 

Members of the Miami Syndicate did 
not restrict their activities to Hartford. 
At Bridgeport Jai Alai, the management 
provided a private lounge, a ticket- 
punching machine—on which Woods 
himself sometimes punched out tickets— 


TV monitors and computer printouts. At 
Milford Jai Alai, the Syndicate went even 
further. They are supposed to have had 
players in the bag, and Woods bribed 
Frederick Vines, the official handicapper, 
who puts out a lout sheet, to omit the 
Syndicate’s favorites from his selections. 
At all three Connecticut locations, the 
Miami Syndicate had fronton employees 
working for them—providing such ser¬ 
vices as access to fronton vaults in which 
Syndicate members could store their 
money. In some cases, the employees 
made more from the Syndicate than they 
did from the frontons. When word of the 
payoffs came out, the gaming commission 
genteelly referred to them as "gratuities.” 

While working at the Hartford fron¬ 
ton. Ziskis observed the Syndicate's ac¬ 


tivities. He took notes on systems bet¬ 
ting. and when the fronton opened for 
its second season, in May 1977, he be¬ 
gan systems betting. Although Ziskis 
started with a bankroll of $15,000, he 
found himself short of cash within a 
week. Even when he bet some trifectas 
correctly, he made little money because 
the Syndicate, alerted by the printouts, 
covered his wagers so heavily that the 
odds on his choices dropped severely. 
Strapped, Ziskis stopped betting to raise 
a new bankroll and revise his system. In 
August, he started wagering again at 
Hartford. He was a winner, but on his 
third night a cashier accused him of run¬ 
ning off with a winning ticket worth 
$478. after collecting on it at the win¬ 
dow. “It was a setup," Ziskis claims. But 
the fronton barred him, alleging he had 
planned to cash the $478 ticket twice. 

Angered. Ziskis went to see Mort Den- 
erstein. head of security for the gaming 
commission. He said he had been set up 
and wanted to be readmitted to the fron¬ 
ton. He also alluded to the activities of 
the Miami Syndicate. Nothing came of 
this visit to Denerstein. who later retired 
from the commission but who is now re¬ 
portedly being investigated in connection 
with a fix of the state lottery. 

Ziskis soon visited the gaming com¬ 
mission's staff again, this time meeting 
with Denerstein. Racing Director Louis 
Fiocchi and Lieutenant Hurley of the 
state police. Ziskis told them about the 
Miami Syndicate and said he wanted 
back in at the fronton. He was told to 
get in touch with the management of 
Hartford Jai Alai. But when he did, Ger¬ 
ald Coakley, a former FBI agent who was 
then head of security, told him, “There’s 
no way in hell you're coming back.” Zisk¬ 
is replied, “I'm going to blow the lid off 
the place." Ziskis asked the gaming com¬ 
mission staff for a hearing on his case, 
but nothing happened until he went to 
William Cockerham, who covered the 
commission for the Courant. Cockerham 
called Fiocchi, and the next day the com¬ 
mission announced there would be an in¬ 
quiry on systems betting. 

Ziskis says that Lieutenant Hurley 
then asked Ziskis to accompany him to 
the Milford fronton and point out mem¬ 
bers of the Miami Syndicate. “I showed 
him Woods and Paul Commonas, anoth¬ 
er systems bettor, who hadn't been at 
Hartford." Ziskis says. According to 
Ziskis. Hurley saw nothing amiss, but 
when Ziskis. who was allowed to bet at 
continued 
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JAI ALAI SCANDAL continued 


Milford, went back on his own. he saw a 
lot. “Commonas and Woods were bet¬ 
ting a system together.” Ziskis says. 
“They were eliminating [/.e.. not wager¬ 
ing on] certain numbers in their betting. 

I listened for a couple of days and then 
started watching what the players were 
doing. This went on for a couple of weeks. 

I observed the statistics, and I became 
convinced they were betting on fixes. The 
players I thought were doing the fixing 
had been late-game players at Dania, but 
at Milford they were in the early games, 
in the 1.2 and 3 post positions." The 
No. 1. 2 and 3 players in the early games 
on a program are usually the least skilled. 
Ziskis. therefore, is alleging that the best 
players—the ones who usually appear in 
the later games—were shifted around to 
suit the wishes of the Miami Syndicate. 

In support of his charges. Ziskis cites 
statistics on some of the players. “Irion- 
do played in 20 singles games.” Ziskis 
says. “In 14 of the 20 games. Iriondo was 
eliminated in Commonas’ and Woods' 
bets, and he lost all 14 games. In the six 
other games, they bet heavily on him. 
and he had three wins and three twos. Ir¬ 
iondo was the leading singles player at 
Milford, despite those 14 losses. 

"Artia played with Arana as a dou¬ 
bles team. In 24 games in which Com¬ 
monas and Woods eliminated them from 
the betting. Artia and Arana finished 
out of the money. But for the season, 
they were the leading doubles team in 
Milford.” 

According to Ziskis. by fixing games 
and manipulating the odds. Commonas 
and Woods were able to take a bundle 
out of Milford in 1977. but the money 
was not theirs to keep, because they were 
"just fronts.” 

In November and December of 1977 
the gaming commission held the hearing 
Ziskis requested, and Ziskis and his fam¬ 
ily began to get threatening phone calls. 
One caller told him. “You’re going to 
wine: up in the bottom of the Connect¬ 
icut River in cement shoes.” Ziskis says, 
"The commission and the state police 
were afraid they would be embarrassed 

cause they had been neglectful." On 
the stand. Ziskis was able to reveal little 
of his evidence because, he alleges, "all 
the questions were directed around what 
I wanted to say." 

The gaming commission hearing de¬ 
picted Woods as someone who just hap¬ 
pened to bet a mathematical system and 
gave fronton employees “gratuities” for 


their assistance, while Commonas. who 
said he was unable to testify because he 
had a cold, was portrayed simply as a 
very knowledgeable bettor. The hearing 
produced no significant results, and as 
Professor Snyder says, “1 began to get 
suspicious about the sources of the mil¬ 
lions of dollars bet by the Miami Syn¬ 
dicate. Woods alone was betting some¬ 
thing on the order of $4 million or $5 
million a year just in Connecticut. Who 
was backing these people ... ? I made a 
statement in the record that the commis¬ 
sion hadn’t gone far enough.” 

Given a clean bill of health. Commo¬ 
nas returned to Florida and began bel¬ 
ting at the Dania fronton, which, like 
Milford, is owned by the Saturday Cor¬ 
poration. At Dania, Commonas began 
winning, but in February of 1978 some¬ 
one blew the whistle and charged that 
five players against whom he had bet 
were in the lank. Bradley suspended the 
five. He promptly reinstated them after 
they passed lie-detector tests arranged by 
the Saturday Corporation. 

B ut the charges of fixing wouldn’t go 
away, at least not in Connecticut. 
While Driscoll kept investigating. Vines, 
the house handicapper at Milford, con¬ 
fessed out of the blue that he had been 
bribed by Woods to eliminate certain 
picks from his tout sheets. The evidence 
against Vines would have been very dif¬ 
ficult to prove, and the suspicion is that 
Vines and Woods, who soon confessed 
to bribing Vines, were being offered up 
by a party or parties unknown to divert 
attention from what really had gone on. 
Pleading guilty to commercial bribery, a 
misdemeanor. Vines and Woods paid 
fines of $500 and $7,500, respectively. 

In August, after Driscoll had written 
a story in the Courant reporting that 
Commonas' betting pattern at Milford 
was the same that he used at Dania. Pro¬ 
fessor Snyder urged the gaming commis¬ 
sion to act. "I insisted we get the state 
police involved.” he says. "Instead, the 
commission decided to have an ‘in- 
house’ investigation." After statisticians 
at the University of Connecticut and MIT 
concluded that analysis of the betting and 
players’ records indicated games at Mil¬ 
ford had been fixed. Snyder asked the 
commission to hold a full hearing to in¬ 
vestigate the Saturday Corporation. “The 
commission didn't seem to want anything 
to come out of this," Snyder says, "and 
delay followed delay." 


Concerned “that the whole mess might 
be swept under the rug,” Professor Sny¬ 
der resigned from the commission, but 
not before asking Governor Grasso for a 
full investigation of legalized gambling 
in Connecticut. The governor, who had 
been seeking to restructure the commis¬ 
sion. called upon Chief State's Attorney 
McGuigan to appoint a special prosecu¬ 
tor. Kane, the Middlesex County pros¬ 
ecutor. was named to the job, and in 
March he began presenting witnesses and 
evidence to Superior Court Judge Kelly, 
the one-man grand jury. 

With matters simmering in Connect¬ 
icut. things suddenly—and literally—got 
hot in Florida. The day after last Christ¬ 
mas. the West Palm Beach fronton 
burned down. “Somebody put a match 
to it," says owner Arthur Silvester, a for¬ 
mer contractor who also owns the New¬ 
port fronton, the only one in Rhode Is¬ 
land. The fire marshall established that 
arson was indeed the cause. The West 
Palm Beach fronton was the second of 
Florida’s 10 frontons to have gone up in 
smoke in four years. In 1974 the Day¬ 
tona fronton burned down in a fire list¬ 
ed as undetermined with a suspicious na¬ 
ture. and all betting records were lost. 
Silvester had also built that fronton. 
When West Palm went up in flames. 
Bradley said that the betting records 
there were also lost in the blaze. 

Soon some curious facts began to 
emerge about West Palm Beach and Sil¬ 
vester’s other fronton in Newport, which 
shared employees and players. It turned 
out that the insurance on the West Palm 
Beach fronton had been doubled to $8 
million a few months before the fire oc¬ 
curred. Driscoll reported that Woods and 
Davidson of the Miami Syndicate had 
been in constant telephone contact with 
Don Roberts, general manager of the 
West Palm fronton, and William Fusco, 
the mutuels manager at both West Palm 
and Newport. Furthermore, before the 
fire. Fusco and many of the other em¬ 
ployees at the Newport fronton, who 
later worked at West Palm Beach, were 
reprimanded by Rhode Island gaming au¬ 
thorities for betting on games while on 
the job. 

Early last March. Driscoll reported 
that although the West Palm Beach rec¬ 
ords had gone up in smoke, there was ev¬ 
idence that the Miami Syndicate had.got- 
ten special treatment at the fronton. West 
Palm Beach officials punched out tickets 
for Syndicate members without bother- 
continued 
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ing to collect the money. Several fron¬ 
ton employees, he also reported, falsely 
signed their names to IRS forms—the 
W-2 (No. 5754) forms that pari-mutuel 
operations are required to submit on big 
winners—in return for 10% of the 
amount won by Syndicate members. 

After this Driscoll story appeared, the 
Palm Beach County Sheriff’s Depart¬ 
ment. which had been told only to in¬ 
vestigate the arson, was given the go- 
ahead to look into other alleged 
irregularities. It was a breakthrough. 
“For 40 years no one had taken a hard 
look at jai alai in the state of Florida,” 
says Captain Sheets. He began scratching 
around for leads, and to his surprise he 
heard that not all records had been de¬ 
stroyed in the fronton fire. Told that they 
had been buried nearby, the sheriff 1 s of¬ 
fice obtained a warrant and a backhoe 
and began digging. “The first VA days 
we found nothing," Sheets says. “Then 
we got an anonymous call telling us to 
move so many feet east and north. There 
were the records.” The documents, 
which include computer printouts and 
tickets, were sodden with rain and mixed 
with trash. Silvester told Rhode Island 
authorities that he had been given the go- 
ahead to bury the records, but Florida of¬ 
ficials denied he had the written permis¬ 
sion required to do it. 

Despite the arrests in the Connecticut 
case, the investigations in Florida have a 
long way to go. “Florida is just in the pre¬ 
liminary stages.” says Somers, who feels 
outgunned. “It's me and four other guys 
up against 37 pari-mutuel plants. I don’t 
have the tools to work with.” 

It’s noteworthy, however, that Somers’ 
office acted quickly and professionally on 
Connecticut’s behalf last week, helping 
with arrests and seizing the documents 
from the Dania fronton to prevent their 
destruction. Florida, it seems, is now 
ready to give jai alai that hard look it 
hasn’t had in 40 years. 

Thanks to Governor Grasso and the 
legislature. Connecticut now has a new 
Gaming Policy Board that will be run 
by an executive director. All but two of 
the old commission members are out. But 
none of this impresses Professor Snyder. 
“When I was appointed to the old com¬ 
mission. I didn’t think gambling was 
wrong.” he says. “But the basic flaw in 
the whole system is that the state is in 
gambling to make money, and therefore 
the state will never regulate it properly. 
Abuse will prevail.” end 
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B ill Lee began to see in late August of 
1978 what the pain was doing to 
Carlton Fisk. These, of course, were not 
ordinary times in Boston. The Red Sox 
were coming to the turn for home in the 
race for the American League East. They 
had been fighting off injuries along the 
way, and, although they were still in the 
lead, they were beginning to show signs 
of strain. Behind them the Yankees were 
in second place and running. Fisk, play¬ 

San Diego Socket Jean Willrich has had his share 
of injuries; after one, his team doctor quit when 
the diagnosis of a fracture was questioned. 


ing in agony, was catching every day. Lee, 
who now pitches for Montreal, urged him 
to lay off. 

“Ah,” Fisk would tell him, “I can do 
one more.” 

And one more ... and one more- 

“I looked into his eyes," Lee says. “He 
looked like a raccoon. You could see he 
was playing in pain and it was just sap¬ 
ping his body. His eyes were sunk back 
in his head, with dark rings around them. 
I told him not to play. Some guys like 
days off, some guys don’t. Some guys like 
to gut it out. Some guys have to have gov¬ 
ernors on them. Fisk is a guy you’ve got 


to put a governor on. He’s just going out 
there because of his puritanical upbring¬ 
ing—you know, staunch, quiet, archcon¬ 
servative, play-with-an-arrow-in-your- 
heart type of thing.” 

Late in July, a month in which he bat¬ 
ted .365, Fisk had broken a rib when he 
crashed into the stands going for a pop 
foul. A New Englander imbued with the 
ethic that one must endure pain and suf¬ 
fering to achieve success, Fisk played on, 
despite great discomfort. He maintains 
that no one told him not to—not Man¬ 
ager Don Zimmer (who has a metal plate 
in his head from a beaning), not Hay- 

continued 
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wood Sullivan, the club’s owner and gen¬ 
eral manager, not Dr. Arthur Pappas, the 
team physician. Pappas, determining that 
Fisk could continue playing without ad¬ 
ditional risk of injury, left the decision 
to play up to him. “I was never one to 
make an excuse,” Fisk says. "I wasn’t 
about to let a little pain and agony stop 
me from playing." 

And so on he played, game after game. 
In the process of adjusting his throwing 
to compensate for the pain in the ribs, 
Fisk injured his right elbow. Nonetheless, 
he hung in as the Red Sox floundered 
through the stretch. 

Never did Zimmer tell him to take a 
day off. “He came up to me a couple of 
times,” Fisk says. “It was never, ‘I want 
to give you a day off’ It was always, 
‘You’re all right, aren’t you?’ Or ‘You 
can play, can’t you?’ Or, ‘You don’t need 
a day off, do you?’ ” 

“We were fighting for the pennant and 
he wanted to play,” Zimmer says. “The 
doctor told him if he could stand the pain, 
it wouldn’t hurt to play.” And: “He nev¬ 
er stopped throwing good.” 

Today. Fisk is paying for playing the 
last six weeks of the 1978 season. Fol¬ 
lowing a winter of worry and idleness— 
worry that his arm wouldn’t come back 
and idleness enforced by the pain in the 
arm—following a spring in which he 
could barely throw, Fisk has recently 
come off the Boston disabled list. “I don’t 
know who should shoulder the respon¬ 
sibility,” he says. “Seeing as I was the 
one who made the decision, you could 


blame me. But I think the situation was 
pretty obvious last year, me throwing 
three-hoppers into centerfield and hitting 
only one home run the last six weeks of 
the season. As a player, they know what 
I can do and what I had been doing, 
which wasn’t a heck of a lot. I feel as 
though it's up to the medical advice 
whether you play or not. When 1 broke 
my rib, I should have had two weeks off. 
But the doctor said, ‘Well, you can’t hurt 
yourself any more than what’s already 
been done.’ The reason I hurt my elbow 
is I was favoring my ribs when 1 threw. I 
think he could have been a little more in¬ 
formative. He could have indicated what 
the cause and effect could really be. I 
think he should have indicated the prob¬ 
lems that could arise." 

Fisk’s reflections address an issue that 
has become increasingly prominent in 
sports in the past year: the role of team 
doctors, and especially the question of 
where their loyalties lie. While team phy¬ 
sicians treat the players, they are paid 
by the owners. And although there are 
some excellent doctors and some enlight¬ 
ened owners, built into the relationship 
is an inherent conflict of interest. Whose 
interest do the doctors have at heart— 
that of the owner, who wants players out 
there on the field, or that of the player, 
who in certain circumstances probably 
shouldn’t be out there? Ideally, the doc¬ 
tor serves the interest of the player-pa¬ 
tient exclusively, just as if he had walked 
into his office off the street, and in prac¬ 
tice no doubt many team doctors do so. 


Evidently others do not. Team physicians 
work for men of varying temperament, 
from those inclined to demand and med¬ 
dle to those who choose to stay aloof. 
The conflicts the doctors endure are mul¬ 
tifarious, some of them self-imposed. 

The case of Carlton Fisk wasn’t the 
first, or the most dramatic. Nor was it 
the only one to prompt questions about 
playing hurt, playing with the aid of drugs 
and winning at all costs. So explosive and 
sensitive is the issue that several profes¬ 
sional athletes wouldn’t comment for the 
record about medical practices on their 
teams, including two prominent football 
players who feared reprisals in the form 
of trades or being placed on waivers. 

During Fisk’s ordeal last August, Bill 
Walton rose up and demanded to be trad¬ 
ed from the Portland Trail Blazers. Wal¬ 
ton accused the Blazers of misusing four 
pain-modifying drugs in treating him and 
suggested that the injection of one of 
them, Xylocaine, led to the fracture of a 
bone in his left foot during a playoff game 
against Seattle. Earlier that season, in an¬ 
other game against Seattle, Blazer For¬ 
ward Bob Gross had suffered a devas¬ 
tating fracture of the left ankle after it 
had been numbed by three shots of Mar- 
caine, a local anesthetic. 

Doug Collins, the 76ers’ star guard, 
suggested at a press conference in Feb¬ 
ruary that the team misled him as to the 
nature of an injury in order to keep him 
playing. The team doctor told Collins it 
was an inflammation of soft tissue in the 
left ankle. The general manager, Pat Wil¬ 
liams, was quoted as saying that Collins 
had a low pain threshold. Collins went 
to another doctor, who diagnosed a frac¬ 
tured bone spur that required surgery. 
Further medical opinion confirmed this 
diagnosis. Collins received an apology 
from Williams, and the physicians in¬ 
volved in the case said there had been 
an honest difference of medical opinion 
on the need for surgery. Surgery was per¬ 
formed, and Collins was out for nearly 
eight weeks. After resuming play he suf¬ 
fered a stress fracture in the arch of the 
same foot and missed the rest of the sea¬ 
son and the playoffs. 

Shortly after the Collins incident, two 
former team doctors of the New York 
Yankees accused club officials of med¬ 
dling in the team’s medical affairs. But it 
was the Walton affair that really brought 
to public notice the doctor-athlete 
dilemma. 

Walton, who recently signed with the 
continued 



Fisk says he played out the 78 season with a broken rib because Dr. Pappas did not stop him. 
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San Diego Clippers, says he learned valu¬ 
able lessons from his experience. “The 
thing that athletes hear most is. ‘It won’t 
get any worse, it won’t get any worse.' " 
he says. “They keep trying to tell you 
it’s O.K. to play. You hear time and time 
again that you can't hurt it any worse. 
Somebody’s got to come to you at some 
point and say. ‘Hey. why don’t you think 
about being champion next year.’ Ath¬ 
letes are so competitive. They’re so in¬ 
tent on being out there. We grow up our 
whole lives believing we should be out 
there. All of a sudden you can’t and you 
don’t know why. You hope like heck that 
somebody can do something to help you 
out. We learn to trust doctors. Sometimes 
we shouldn’t." 

For Pappas, the Red Sox' physician, 
the conflict is even more explicit. Pap¬ 
pas not only works for the owners but 
he is also one of them, having just under 
4% of the team. “I haven’t found this to 
be a problem at all." he says. Fisk is aware 
of Pappas’ dual role, an unusual situa¬ 
tion in professional sports and one that 
other team doctors have said they would 
avoid. Yet Fisk and Lee a/e quick to point 
out that Pappas, an orthopedic surgeon, 
is more suited than his predecessor to 
serve the needs of a baseball team. “He 
was a urologist," Lee says of the Sox’ pre¬ 
vious doctor. 

“In that respect he (Dr. Pappasl is 
more qualified for the position." says 
Fisk. “In the same breath you can say 
he’s got a vested interest in the team and 
he’s going to want to get you back out 
there. I guess that’s part of his job wheth¬ 
er he had a vested interest or not. He’d 
be wanting to get you better, but not with 
the players' interest at heart. He'd want 
to get you better for the team." 

That he didn't discourage Fisk from 
playing. Pappas says, had nothing to do 
with the pennant race. Even if the team 
had been in the cellar, he says, he would 
have left the determination up to Fisk. 
“1 still think it’s his decision." Pappas 
says. “It’s not that he was making him¬ 
self any worse. 1 don't think he’s done 
himself any major permanent damage by 
playing. I asked him if he’d like to take 
time ofT and he said no. he'd rather play. 
We discussed the injury, and he felt that 
as long as he was able to participate, con¬ 
tribute to the team, that he would elect 
to continue playing. Frequently it’s the 
pain that makes the decision as to wheth¬ 
er someone is ready to return or not. 
They’re not going to play until 1 feel, by 


examination, they’re not going to do 
themselves any permanent harm.” 

“I don’t think I have any resentment, 
but I’m very wary.” Fisk says. "I don’t 
have much trust in one man’s opinion— 
not a specific one. any one. 

"I don’t think I ever played where ev¬ 
ery movement, every upper-body move¬ 
ment. dictated that type of discomfort. 
When l wasn’t actually moving, it was 
throbbing; every lime I moved, the pain 
was sharp. They gave me anti-inflamma¬ 
tory drugs and. with that and the broken 
ribs. I wasn’t able to sleep at night. They 
gave me something to go to sleep, and 
then I couldn't get up the next day— 
round and round.” 

When team doctors testify in injury 
grievance proceedings there is no ques¬ 
tion where their loyalties lie. Dick Ber- 
thelsen, the counsel for the National 
Football League Players' Association, has 
handled 67 such cases. In 39, the arbi¬ 
trator found the club liable to some de¬ 
gree. “In every injury grievance I’ve ever 
been involved in,” Berthelsen says, “the 
team doctor has been a witness for the 
club and in opposition to the player. So 
in every case you've got that question; is 
the doctor strictly the agent of the club, 
or does he have any kind of professional 
relationship with the player? Obviously, 
by testifying on behalf of the club against 
the player, you have a different situation 
than you normally do when a doctor is 
talking about his patient.” 

ccording to the standard contract. 
NFL players are entitled to their 
salary if. after passing their physical ex¬ 
aminations. they become disabled while 
playing or practicing, even in the pre- 
season. In all injury grievance proceed¬ 
ings, the player’s claim is that he was 
cut from the team while still injured. Bri¬ 
an D. Monaghan, a San Diego attorney 
who has represented several players in 
such matters, is convinced that doctors 
are in cahoots with their teams to deny 
the players their money. The scenario, ac¬ 
cording to Monaghan, goes like this; the 
player is injured in the preseason after 
he has passed his physical. As the final 
cut approaches, he goes to the team doc¬ 
tor, “who will ostensibly examine the 
player to determine if he is ready to re¬ 
turn to practice.” The doctor passes him. 
tells him he is fit to play and asks him to 
sign a release. The player is then cut from 
the squad. Because the team has certi¬ 
fied him ready to play, it now contends 


it has no financial obligation to him. This 
way the team is able to save thousands 
of dollars in salaries. After leaving camp, 
the player visits a private physician and 
discovers that he has clearly identifiable 
injuries, such as a herniated disk or torn 
ligaments. 

Most team physicians are orthopedic 
surgeons, and they work in a stressful en¬ 
vironment in which the object is to field 
players and win, and the patient is a well- 
conditioned. exceptionally motivated 
man who often wants to play—despite in¬ 
juries and infirmities—more desperately 
than his owner, his coach and even his 
creditors want him to. If the doctors al¬ 
ways seem to be on the owners’ side in 
court and hearing rooms, few will con¬ 
fess to divided loyalties on the playing 
fields, where they claim that their first 
duty, their only real obligation, is to the 
patient. Yet their decisions are subject 
to a variety of pressures, not only from 
without but also from within, conflicting 
crosscurrents pushing them this way and 
that. 

“It must be one of the most difficult 
of all medical roles,” says Dr. Bruce Ogil- 
vie, a clinical psychologist who has 
worked as a consultant with a number 
of pro teams during the past 25 years 
and was a co-founder, with Dr. Thomas 
Tutko, of the Institute of Athletic Mo¬ 
tivation in San Jose, Calif. “You can’t 
be a team physician without becoming a 
red-hot jock yourself." says OgiJvic. "I 
know for myself. My heart, soul and iden¬ 
tification are with these players. The doc¬ 
tor is no different from me in that re¬ 
gard. But that places him in a very 
difficult position. He has to make judg¬ 
ments on readiness to play, medical treat¬ 
ment. diagnoses in situations of high 
stress—going down to the wire for the 
playoffs, going for the championship. In 
these situations he can’t help but be 
tom." 

Most team physicians bristle at any 
suggestion that a doctor might give ad¬ 
vice that is injurious to a player. “That 
would be a reprehensible situation.” says 
Dr. Robert Kerlan. the noted orthopedic- 
surgeon and physician to four profession¬ 
al teams. “Certainly no doctor worth his 
salt would be associated with any pro¬ 
gram where his primary concern was not 
his patient, and the athlete is his patient." 

If some team doctors are able to do as 
they please without interference, others 
claim to have been less fortunate. The 
Yankees are working on their third team 
continued 
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physician in four years. “Team physi¬ 
cians are caught in a dichotomy, really,” 
says Dr. Maurice Cowen, who held the 
post in 1977 and 1978. “They’re under 
pressure by owners to do certain things, 
to get somebody back, and also under 
their own moral obligation to practice 
good medicine and take care of the play¬ 
er. And you sort of have to stave off the 
owner.” The Yankees may be the most 
secretive, evasive team in pro sports in 
dispensing information about injuries. 
“I’ve been instructed by the Yankees. 
‘Don't tell the player what’s wrong with 
him,’ ’’ says Cowen. He says he felt pres¬ 
sure from the front office on how to treat 
players. He would find a player unable 
to play and tell the manager. “The man¬ 
ager will say O.K. But then you’ll get 
heck from the front office: ‘Why can’t 
he play? What’s the matter with him? 
He’s a faker. He always does this. He 
could play. He’s just afraid.’ ” 

The front office—owner George Stein- 
brenner and president Al Rosen—deny 
Cowen’s allegation. But Dr. Edward 
Crane, Cowen’s predecessor, says he gen¬ 
erally agrees with Cowen’s assessment of 
front-office meddling. He says he quit be¬ 
cause he could no longer abide its pol¬ 
icies, which he felt had reduced him to 
being an iodine-and-Band-Aid man. 

It look Dr. Jay Malkoff only one 30- 
second experience to quit his job as team 
physician for the San Diego Sockers soc¬ 
cer team this spring. The Sockers were 
playing their second home game of the 
season against the champions of the 
North American Soccer League, the Cos¬ 
mos. With 15 minutes left in the game, 
San Diego’s Jean WiUrich cracked heads 
with one of the Cosmos and went dewn. 
Malkoff went out to check him and found 
nothing serious; Willrich continued in 
the game. At the end of regulation play, 
with the score tied 1-1. Willrich came 
to the sideline complaining of a terrible 
pain in his cheek. Looking at him a sec¬ 
ond time, Malkoff diagnosed that his 
cheekbone was fractured. He had missed 
it the first time. “One cheekbone was 
dimpled in," Malkoff says. 

"He can’t play anymore,” Malkoff said 
to the Sockers' Austrian-born coach, Hu¬ 
bert Vogelsinger. “He’s got a fractured 
cheekbone.” 

Vogelsinger said, “Do you have a 
ROntgenT' ROntgen is German parlance 
for X ray. 

"1 don’t need one,” Malkoff shot back. 
“1 can see it’s fractured.” 


Vogelsinger asked again, “Do you 
have a ROntgenT' 

“If you look here,” Malkoff said, point¬ 
ing to the dimple, “you’ll see why I don’t 
need one.” 

“I don’t see how you can make a judg¬ 
ment without a ROntgenT Vogelsinger 
said. 

“Find yourself another doctor,” Mal¬ 
koff said, picked up his bag, and walked 
off the field and out of the stadium. “1 
can’t work like that,” he said later. His 
outburst had an effect—Willrich didn’t 
return to the game. “One of the tragedies 
of most modern pro sport is that it’s very 
shortsighted,” says Tutko, who is a pro¬ 
fessor of psychology at San Jose State 
University and has worked as a writer 
and consultant in sports medicine for 17 
years. “Its views are the immediate game, 
the immediate season. The physician’s 
got to be able to take an awful lot of guff 
and rebuff, coercion, threats and innuen¬ 
do from managers, coaches, owners and 
what-have-you because they want the 
players to play. It’s a kind of meat mar¬ 
ket. Get the meat out on the field. They 
can't be concerned with two years from 
now. Right now is what they’re con¬ 
cerned about. I’m not saying this is true 
of all owners and coaches, but the vast 
majority are in a situation where the im¬ 
mediate becomes important.” 

TWutko believes that, in the majority 
LI of cases, team physicians bow to 
pressures to bring ballplayers back. 
“There’s always the feeling that in the off¬ 
season you can rest, or there’s a day or 
two’s rest after this game so you won’t 
have to worry. The core of the player’s 
feeling is, ‘Well, I’m just another body, 
and they’ll use my body until I can’t play 
any longer, then they'll use another 
body.’ ’’ 

One of the most vexing problems that 
team physicians say they face is the play¬ 
er himself, his unbridled willingness to 
play when hurt, to submit to the knife and 
the needle, to tough it out under pain and 
pressure. “I remember talking once to 
Charlie Krueger, a great All-Pro defen¬ 
sive tackle for the 49ers," says Ogilvie. 
"He was on the training table one day and 
the trainer was working on his newly re¬ 
paired knee. His knees looked like they 
should be examples in an orthopedic hos¬ 
pital. I said to him, 'Charlie, how can 
you get out there with those legs and do 
what you do?’ He looked me right in the 
eye and he said, ‘Doc, I can’t dishonor 


the way I feel about myself as a man.’ 

“There is almost a masochistic side to 
it. To master and handle their pain is a 
very self-enhancing, elevating, self-fulfill¬ 
ing experience, kind of getting involved 
in the ultimate measurements of their be¬ 
ing, their worth.” 

To play is everything, for many the 
only thing. Sitting out with an injury is 
like being socially ostracized. “When you 
step out of that mainstream,” says Bob 
Trumpy, who used to play tight end for 
the Cincinnati Bengals, “it’s like you’ve 
been blackballed from the fraternity. 

“We had a guy on this football team, 
Ken Dyer was his name,” Trumpy con¬ 
tinued. “He had a knee injury. He was 
out for two or three weeks and then came 
back and suffered a severe neck injury. 
Now, you talk about a tough decision 
for somebody to make. But it was Ken 
Dyer’s choice to get back there on that 
football field. He knew he was an im¬ 
portant part of our football team and 
there was nobody who was going to take 
him out of the lineup because he felt he 
was physically ready. He still walks a lit¬ 
tle mechanically and he can’t run and he 
can play very little golf, but he’s happy.” 

The problem, Kerlan says, is not the 
owner and front office. “It’s when the 
player wants to play and we don’t think 
he should,” he says. “That’s where we 
run into trouble.” There is, for instance, 
the football player who wants another 
knee operation, even though he is cau¬ 
tioned that as a result he may have ar¬ 
thritis in years to come. “He says, ‘Look, 
it’s my knee. I have a whole life to live. 
I’ve got a family to support, I want to do 
this. It’s the only thing I know how to 
do. I’m not an auditor. I’m not an at¬ 
torney. I’m going to have to cash in right 
now because my whole future's on the 
line, my whole security. Now please, do 
anything you can. 1 want to play!’ That’s 
where our problem is.” 

If a player behaves otherwise, he is la¬ 
beled a malingerer. The burden is always 
on him. It was on Walton last year. 
Wracked by conflict and doubt, but re¬ 
membering how he'd been called a 
“faker" and an “idiot” during his prob¬ 
lem-plagued early career, he agreed to 
the shot of Xylocaine. 

“I think the point is that players them¬ 
selves really have to have the courage to 
stand up and say, ‘Hey, I’m injured,’ ” 
Walton says. “A year ago I didn’t have 
that courage to say no. Fortunately, now 
I have that courage.” end 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


The man. The cigarette. They speak fpr 
themselves. * ] 

Ordinary cigarettes just don'thave what - 
Camel filters has. ■— y 

Its blend of Turkish and Domestic tobaccos 
gives him what he smokes for. 

Pleasure. Satisfaction. 

A Camel filters Man understands why the 
best times are often the simplest. 

Do you? 















After 20 years of driving Volkswagens religiously, 
the Reverend Dr. Gray-Smith converted. 


Renault 0 

Millions of satisfied owners are our best testimonial. 


Converting the Rev. Gray-Smith didn’t take a 
miracle. It took a Renault Le Car hatchback. He 
chose it over Rabbit, Fiesta, Chevette, Civic, 
and Mazda. 

Le Car’s 41 estimated highway mpg/(26) esti¬ 
mated mpg* was one good reason. “But I also 
wanted a car with style, personality, and com¬ 
fort," he wrote. Renault Le Car was the answer 
to his prayers. “Never before have so many 
friends said, ‘We like your new car.”’ 

With the longest wheelbase in its class, 

Renault Le Car has a smooth ride Car and 
Driver calls “a new standard for small cars.” 

In addition to four-wheel independent suspen¬ 
sion to ride on, there are front seats Road & 

Track calls “probably the best among small cars” 
to ride in. Surrounded by more headroom than a 
Honda Civic and more legroom than a Datsun 210. 

And when it comes to handling, the retired 
minister doesn’t have to preach the virtues of Le 
Car’s combination of front wheel drive, rack and 


pinion steering, and Michelin steel-belted radials 
to anyone. 

Renault Le Car even comes with a comfortable 
price, which, at $3,895, is hundreds less than 
Honda, Rabbit, Fiesta, or Datsun.' 


Renault Le Car has turned millions 
into true believers. 

Renault Le Car makes the owners so comfort¬ 
able that in four consecutive surveys, satisfaction 
averaged a miraculous 93.5%. 

Tb learn more about the car that inspires such 
adoration, call toll-free 800-631-1616 for the bro¬ 
chure “Love Letters to Le Car.” (In N. J., call 
collect 201-461-6000.) We’ll also give you a free 
Le Car catalogue. And the name and address of a 
dealer who’ll give you a Renault Le Car to test- 
drive yourself. 


• Remember Compare these 19751 EM estimate* with estimated mpg for other 
car*. Your actual mileage may differ, depending on speed, trip length, and 
weather. Actual highway mileage will prohahlv he lower. California excluded. 

* Based on 1979 manufacturer's suggested retail prices. Transportation, dealer 
preparation, and taxes excluded 
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All manner of barnstormers hit Texas in the 1930s, but the most 
memorable was an old trick-shot artist—even then an anachronism 





|fH uring my boyhood, hardly a month 
L*' passed without a road show of 
some kind coming to my hometown of 
Clarksville, Texas. They invariably came 
to town on a Saturday, when school was 
out and when the farm folks from all over 
Red River County were in town for the 
day to trade. Circuses, tent shows (as we 
called carnivals), medicine shows, min¬ 


strel shows: those were our diversions, 
and welcome ones they were in those 
times of the Depression and the Dust 
Bowl. 

As I was growing up, the changes tak¬ 
ing place in the outer world began to be 
reflected in these touring attractions. 
Now came barnstorming airplane pilots, 
teams of motorcycle stunt riders, dare¬ 
devil auto racers. From out in the coun¬ 
try, people came in creaking, horse- 
drawn wagons to marvel at these pioneers 
of the new age of speed. 

In the fall of 1936, my 12th year, and 
the last one that my father would see to 
its end in his short stay on earth, there 
came to town a performer from out of 
that older time that was being so speed¬ 
ily replaced: a touring trick-shot artist. 
Once—back in the days of Buffalo Bill 
and Annie Oakley—the trick-shot artist 
had been the stellar attraction of circus¬ 
es and Wild West shows. Now, when 
mechanization and urbanization were 
transforming the country and relegating 


by WILLIAM HUMPHREY 
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TRICK SHOT continued 


the mighty hunter to the nation's past, 
to find an audience the trick-shot artist 
came to places like Clarksville where that 
vanishing America lingered on, and 
where men of the mold admired by that 
world were admired still. The act was ad¬ 
mission-free, sponsored by one of the 
sporting arms and ammunition manufac¬ 
turers, and meant to stimulate interest 
in shooting and to promote the sale of 
the company’s products. I bear upon my 
body, and will take with me to my grave, 
a memento of the trick-shot artist’s visit 
to my hometown. 

On the fair grounds that day to watch 
the trick-shot artist perform was almost 
the entire male population 
of the county, among them 
men who, once the hog 
they butchered in the fall 
was eaten, went into the 
woods in bland disregard 
of the game laws (no at¬ 
tempt was made to enforce 
them in our parts) and 
by their woodcraft and 
marksmanship furnished 
meat for their table until 
hog-killing time the next 
autumn. To these men am¬ 
munition was a medium of 
exchange, one more ac¬ 
ceptable than the currency 
of the realm, which was 
not edible in any case and 
was subject to fluctuations 
in value beyond a common 
man’s control, whereas a 
cartridge was still worth 
the same as always: one 
head of game. Their fa¬ 
thers had made hunters of these men just 
as they had put them to the plow, and at 
about the same early age, and trained 
them never to waste a bullet. Now they 
had put aside for the day their cotton¬ 
picking and crop-gathering to come 
watch a man do better than they what 
they themselves did surpassingly well, 
and to judge whether he was a better 
shot than their local champion, whose 
son and only child I was. 

When the trick-shot artist was satis¬ 
fied that all had come who were going 
to come, he picked one rifle from his ar¬ 
ray of automatic .22s. It might have been 
a piece of chalk, except that his black¬ 
board—actually a sheet of copper two 
feet wide and three feet tall, mounted on 
plywood—was 50 feet from him. With a 
noise like a woodpecker attacking a tele¬ 


phone pole, which was barely interrupted 
as his assistant passed him a fresh, load¬ 
ed rifle, the trick-shot artist drew on his 
copper sheets, in bulletholes, a profile of 
George Washington, a bonneted Indian 
chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt with his cig¬ 
arette holder in his mouth. He asked for 
requests from the audience and drew 
whatever comic-strip characters were 
called for: Mutt and Jeff, Maggie and 
Jiggs. Barney Google, Krazy Kat. He 
tossed handfuls of colored glass balls into 
the air and shattered them. They were 
like rockets bursting. He snuffed lighted 
candlesticks, drove nails in boards. He 
struck a match in his assistant’s hand with 


a bullet, then when that cool customer 
had lighted a cigarette and put it between 
his lips, the trick-shot artist turned his 
back to him, laid his rifle over his shoul¬ 
der and, sighting with a pocket mirror, 
shot the ash from the cigarette. 

A man in the audience called out to 
my father, “You reckon you can beat 
that, ’Ump?” 

The trick-shot artist, whose job it was 
to foster local shooting talent, was quick 
to pick this up. Too quick for my father 
to steal away, which was what he would 
have liked to do. For it was one of the 
many contrarinesses of my contrary fa¬ 
ther that while he was a showoff in ev¬ 
erything else and never refused a dare to 
fistfight, wrestle, race cars, drink, he 
could never be coaxed into displaying the 
skill for which he was famous, his shoot¬ 


ing. Maybe that was a way of showing 
off, too: above having to prove to any¬ 
body that he was as good as he was said 
to be. Whether calculated to do so or 
not, this only magnified his legend. At 
our annual county fair he was the one 
man who could never be drawn near the 
shooting gallery, and of the men present 
that day, few had ever seen him fire a 
gun; they knew of his prowess because 
he hunted on their land and they were 
regular recipients of game from the full 
bags he brought in. 

“Pretty good, is he?" said the trick- 
shot artist, sizing up my pint-sized fa¬ 
ther and concealing any doubts he may 
have had. “Well, ’Ump, 
show us what you can do. 
Maybe you can teach me 
some new tricks.” 

“Mister, it don’t look to 
me like anybody can teach 
you anything. Certainly 
not me,” said my father. “I 
don’t know any tricks. I do 
a little bird-hunting, that’s 
all.” 

“Don’t bet your money 
against him. Mister,” said 
the local man who had ad¬ 
dressed my father earlier. 
“Lose it if you do.” 

If looks could kill, my fa¬ 
ther’s would have dropped 
him in his tracks. “Don’t 
pay any attention to him. 
Mister," my father told the 
trick-shot artist. 

“Now don’t be bash¬ 
ful,” the visitor said, and 
he put his rifle in my fa¬ 
ther’s hands. My father looked about as 
awkward and uncomfortable as he did 
when obliged to hold a baby. Fetching a 
sigh, he said, “Well, have you got a half- 
dollar on you? One that you won’t mind 
if you lose, maybe?” 

The trick-shot artist produced a half- 
dollar. My father regarded it, shook his 
head and said, “Shame to waste a whole 
half-dollar in times like these.” He hand¬ 
ed it back to the man. “Give me just a 
quarter instead,” he said. 

My father laid the rifle on the ground. 
Beside it he laid the coin. He straight¬ 
ened and looked up. Everybody looked 
up. There was nothing in the sky to see— 
what was my father shaking his head 
over? His face bore the pained expres¬ 
sion of a man certain that he was about 
to make a public fool of himself. 

continued 
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Right to the finish, its Canadian spirit stands 
out from the ordinary. What keeps the 
flavor coming? Super lightness. Superb 
taste. If that's where you’d like to head, set 

course for Lord Calvert Canadian. 
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Ben Crenshaw knows what 
it means to play to win. On the 
golf course, he's a pro all the 
way But when it comes to 
photography, he's just like you 
He wants winning pictures, but 
he doesn't want to get boggod 
down in technicalities That's 
why he uses the Canon AE-1. 
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creehve photography eco¬ 
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Ben Crenshaw likes win¬ 
ning at everything he does If 
you do. too. get the Canon 
AE-1 And see for yourself 
what it's like to be a winner 
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TRICK SHOT continued 


What happened next, following upon 
my father’s reluctance and slowness, 
went so fast it was hard to follow. He 
knelt, picked up the coin and spun it high 
in the air. picked up the rifle and threw 
it to his shoulder as he rose to his feet, 
fired; there was an audible ping and the 
coin disappeared. My father lowered the 
rifle. His was the most dubious-looking 
face present. 

“Can you do that every time?" the 
trick-shot artist asked. 

“I doubt it.” said my father, and did 
it twice more. 

"There's a trick to it that makes it eas¬ 
ier than it looks," he told me afterward. 
“Now, nobody could hit something that 
small with a rifle-ball while it’s moving. 
So you wait for it to stop moving. There 
is a second when it gets as high as it’s 
going to go and before it starts to fall, 
when it just hangs there. That’s your mo¬ 
ment. Shoot then and you’re shooting at 
a still target. That's the trick." Which has 
always seemed to me a little like Bach’s 
saying that there was nothing to mas¬ 
tering the keyboard: all you had to do 
was strike the right note at the right time 
and the instrument played itself. 

The trick-shot artist stayed overnight 
in Clarksville and the next morning came 
to our house. 

“What do you do for a living?" he 
asked my father, and without waiting for 
an answer said. “Whatever it is, you’re 
wasting your time. Quit. Resign. Sell out. 
Come with me. Here you’re hiding your 
light under a bushel." 

I could see it all already: us traveling 
across the whole U.S.A. and me earning 
the envy of every boy in it. Loading the ri¬ 
fles, setting up the copper plaques. And 
that was nothing to what came later. At 
first people would be scandalized— 
which was not to say any the less en¬ 
vious—at a boy my age lighting up a cig¬ 
arette. Then ... when the shot was fired 
that took off the ash I wouldn’t even 
blink. The show over, my father and I 
would sign autographs. If only he would 
have the courage to stand up to my moth¬ 
er’s objections! 

My father’s smile brought down these 
dreams of mine on the wing. “It’s mighty 
nice of you." he said, shaking his head. 
“But in the first place. I’m not all that 
good a rifle shot. It’s shotguns I’m better 
acquainted with. And in the second 
place, I wouldn't want to be on the road 
all the time. Thanks, but I’ll stick with 
what I know: greasemonkeying. If you’re 


ever through this way again, it would be 
a pleasure to take you hunting. I’d like 
to see you on quail.” 

Now it was the trick-shot artist’s turn 
to smile and shake his head. “Thanks,” 
he said, “but I can’t hit them damn things 
for love nor money. When I’m not work¬ 
ing. what I like to do is play golf." 

So, if my father wouldn’t become a 
trick-shot artist, I would, in partnership 
with my pal, Pete Hinkle. We stocked 
up on BB’s and practiced with our air ri¬ 
fles. As our skills sharpened, our targets 
got smaller and smaller. We became 
sharpshooters. We became daredevils. 
We took turns shooting first half-dollars, 
then quarters, then nickels and finally 
dimes from each other’s fingers at 20 pac¬ 
es. We did it dozens of times. We couldn’t 
miss. It was time to take our show on 
the road. First stop: the alleyway behind 
my father’s shop downtown, a perfor¬ 
mance for him alone. 

We tossed the coin. Pete won. He 
would shoot, I would hold. Pete paced 
off the distance, took aim, fired, and shot 
off my right thumbnail. Last performance 
of Hinkle & Humphrey’s trick-shot act. 

“I blame you,” my mother told my fa¬ 
ther when he brought me home from the 
doctor's office. “You ought to have had 
better sense than to let them do it.” 

“Mother, we’d done it a hundred limes 
before." I said. It was not out of bravery 
but out of shame for myself and to pro¬ 
tect my father against her scolding that l 
concealed the pain I was enduring. 
“Don't blame him. Blame me." 

She glowered at my father. My defense 
of him made her all the angrier at him. 

“I never knew a damned air gun shot 
that hard,” he said. 

“Well, I just hope you have both 
learned your lesson,” she said. 

“I’ll grow another thumbnail. Moth¬ 
er," I said. 

".Hear that?” said my father. "That’s 
the spirit! Sure you will. You’ll grow an¬ 
other thumbnail." 

It was black for a long time afterward, 
a source of mutual embarrassment, thus 
a further bond, between my father and 
me. My new nail was just about fully 
grown in, only the tip of it still black, 
when, the following summer, my father 
died in the wreck of a speeding car. 

In the more than 40 years since then, 
I have grown many thumbnails, each of 
them with the identical dent where that 
pellet struck. I never rub it but what it 
brings back to me these memories, end 
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COURAGE C 
imAGINATION 


Courage and imagination 
two qualities sought by 
everyone faced with challenging 
circumstances The Church 
today needs men with courage 
and imagination 

Think for a moment about 
your life Do you feel a need to 
make your life count for 
something worthwhile? Are you 
looking for a life style that will 
demand the best that you have 
to give? Do you see solutions to 
age old problems that no one 
else has considered 9 

Trinity Missions is seeking 
young men who want to 
become spiritual leaders You 
can learn more about us and 
our work by contacting us You 
may also discover some 
spiritual insights about yourself 
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BASEBALL 


by William Nack 



At 6' 5". Ainge it baseball's tallest second base ■ 
man and a good prospect for pro basketball 



Meet 

Danny 

Twosport 

In winter Danny Ainge is an outstanding 
college basketball guard, but come 
spring his fancy turns to pro baseball 


A t the age of 20, Danny Ainge is liv¬ 
ing a life that others might fantasize 
about—that of a Frank Merriwell excel¬ 
ling at whatever he does. “1 always 
dreamed about being a college basketball 
player and I always dreamed about be¬ 
ing a professional athlete,” says Ainge. 
"But I never dreamed of playing two 
sports like this. Never at the same time.” 

Nevertheless, Ainge is doing precisely 
that. He is not only the best basketball 
player at Brigham Young University in 
Provo, Utah, but also the best and most 
promising second baseman in the Toron¬ 
to Blue Jays’ baseball organization. Ainge 
(it rhymes with range) is one of the few 
athletes—Chris Bahr, former Penn Slate 
kicker and NASL midfielder, is anoth¬ 
er—to take advantage of a five-year-old 
NCAA rule that permits college athletes 
to play professionally in one sport and 
still retain their eligibility in another. 

Last winter, playing basketball, he was 
ranked among the finest sophomore 
guards in the country—an honorable- 
mention All-America who took the Cou¬ 
gars to the WAC championship. They 
beat San Diego State for the conference 
title when he sank a one-and-one free 
throw with six seconds to play, to win 
the game by a point. During the season 
he led BYU in scoring (18.7 points per 
game, 55% shooting from the field), as¬ 
sists (122) and steals (46). “No question 
he is a professional prospect,” says Frank 
Arnold, the BYU coach. “A lot of scouts 
are interested in him. At 6' 5", he’s an ex¬ 
cellent size for a pro guard.” 


Which also happens to make him, as 
best anyone can remember, the tallest 
second baseman ever to play major 
league baseball. Toronto Batting Coach 
Bobby Doerr, once an outstanding Red 
Sox second baseman, can recall no one 
that tall. This spring, playing with the 
Jays’ top farm club, the Syracuse Chiefs, 
Ainge showed enough at the plate and 
in the field to persuade the front office 
to bring him up to Toronto. 

No one has regretted the decision. As 
of last week, as the last-place Blue Jays 
began a trip to the West Coast, Ainge 
was hitting .324 after 34 at bats. And. de¬ 
spite his inexperience, he hasn’t embar¬ 
rassed himself in the field. He has worked 
hard, practicing with Shortstop Alfredo 
Griffin and spending extra time in the 
batting cage, tutored by Doerr. 

In his senior year in high school in Eu¬ 
gene, Ore., Ainge was an all-state wide 
receiver in football, as well as a basket¬ 
ball and baseball star, but by spring he 
had turned down all football scholarship 
offers and decided to concentrate on bas¬ 
ketball and baseball. In April he signed 
a letter of intent to attend BYU, in part 
because he is a Mormon, in part because 
of what the school had to offer him ath¬ 
letically. “A good baseball program as 
well as a good basketball program," he 
says. 

That spring the San Diego Padres ap¬ 
proached him, telling him they would 
take him high in the draft if he would 
sign with them, but he had made up his 
mind and he was adamant. “I said, ‘No. 
I’m going to college to play basketball. 
I’m not going to play pro baseball,’ ” he 
says. That was the last he would hear 
from the Padres. He heard nothing from 
the Blue Jays, he says, until they picked 
him in the I5ih round of the 1977 June 
draft—389th overall. “We took a flyer,” 
says Pat Gillick, vice-president of base¬ 
ball operations. “If you’re fainthearted, 
you better not run an expansion club. 
You’ve got to gamble, be it in trades or 
drafts.” 

The Jays set out to woo Ainge. They 
sent him three contracts, which he ig¬ 
nored, and several letters urging him to 
report to Utica. He threw them away. 

continued 
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, » . You’re on a soccer field, but it feels more like 
. a desert. Sun. Heat. Sweat. Thirst. But you 

v'/ * want to keep playing. That’s when Gatorade* 

is at its best. Because Gatorade* is specif- 
' ically formulated to help replace salts and 

y 1, v fluids you sweat away. To help restore 

your body’s fluid and electrolyte balance, 
i', y .» It gives your body what it’s thirsty 
for before you get that burned-out 
feeling. A combination no soft drink 
can match. Or juice. Or water. Gatorade* thirst 
quencher. Because your play could make the difference. 










Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








A great way to get the most 
sports car for your money. 

The 79 Mazda RX-7: $7195 


A great way to get the most 
economy car for your money. 

The 79 Mazda GLC: $3995 


You won't find a better 
sports car value than the Mazda 
RX-7. It's one swift (0-50 in 6.3 
seconds), smooth running, 
smooth handling piece of work. 
Priced, remarkably, under $7200* 

And you won't find a better 
econom y car value than the new 
'79 Mazda GLC. Because Mazda's 
Great Little Car gives you so much 
more than low price and high 
mileage ([551 estimated 
mpg, 40 estimated 
highway mpg**). 

A new, snappy 
1.4 litre engine. 

Our GLC for '79 has 
a bigger 4-cylinder 
engine. It's quiet, 


it's efficient, and more powerful 
than ever. 

A hatchback that's more 
than a hatchback. The GLC is 

a roomy, versatile hatchback and 
then some. Because the rear seat 
folds completely down. And for 
even more versatility, you can 
fold down just half of it. 

GLC sets high standards 
in standard features. The GLC 
gives you a lot of 
great standard 
features that add up 
to a lot of great 
GLC value. Some 
examples: Power- 
assisted front disc 
brakes. Comfortable 


reclining front bucket seats. New 
automatic choke. Styled steel 
wheels. 4-speed. Electric rear 
window defroster. And wall-to- 
wall carpeting. 

3-speed automatic or 5- 
speed manual is available at 
extra cost on most GLC models. 

So get an economy car that 
offers more than just economy. 
Look at the well-engineered, 
beautiful '79 Mazda GLC. It’s 
not a lot of money. But it sure 
is a lot of Mazda. 

*Manjfacturer\ .ugge.lcd retail priev* (.lightly higher in 
California)- Actual price. ctabll.hed by dealer*. Taxe*. 
Ilcenie, freight, optional equipment and any other dealer 
charge, are extra. All price* .object to change without 

•*F.PA climate, for comparlaon purpo*e*. The mileage yc 
get may vary depending on how fa«t you drive, the 
weather, and trip length. The actual highway mileage 
wiD probably be le... 

Mj, da 1 , rotary engine licenced by NSU-WANKU. 


The more you look, 
the more you like. 







BASEBALL continued 


“It was the last thing on my mind,” he 
says. “I never answered them.” 

Doerr, who lives in Oregon, went to 
see him play American Legion ball, and 
liked his quickness and his instinct for 
the game. Doerr reported to Gillick, who 
contacted Ainge and offered this: if Dan¬ 
ny signed while he was in college, he 
wouldn’t have to report to the Blue Jays 
until school was out in April, and could 
return to BYU for the beginning of class¬ 
es in September, before the baseball sea¬ 
son was over. More, he offered a bonus, 
reportedly $50,000 over three years, and 
suggested that Ainge go straight to Tri¬ 
ple A ball, saying he sensed that Danny 
was the kind who thrived on challenges. 
The Blue Jays, as it turned out, were sim¬ 
ply too accommodating to be turned 
down. 

At BYU, Coach Arnold was skeptical. 
“He was nervous," Gillick says. "Dan’s 
a blue-chip basketball player, and Frank 
thought we might put pressure on him 
not to return once he got to the pros. 1 
talked to Frank for an hour. 1 told him 
we wouldn’t induce Dan to quit school, 
that we have an extraordinary athlete on 
our hands who has a mind of his own. I 
told him, ‘Let’s try to do it. Let’s work 
together.’ ” 

“It was a very natural concern,” Ar¬ 
nold says. “After visiting with him [Gil¬ 
lick]. 1 feel very comfortable with To¬ 
ronto, their willingness to keep their 
word. I think there’s room for both of us 
and it can be done comfortably. Our 
commitment to them is to let him prac¬ 
tice baseball as soon as the basketball sea¬ 
son is over.” The school, in fact, has been 
letting Ainge use its baseball facilities to 
prepare for the season. 

“We want him to have a successful 
baseball career,” Arnold says. “1 don’t 
want to mess with him. Nor do I want 
professional basketball people messing 
with him. We tell pro scouts that he’s in 
college and he's playing baseball and we 
want no basketball people talking to him 
until he’s graduated.” Which obviously 
suits Toronto fine. The Blue Jays have 
been making baseball as attractive as they 
can to Ainge since Gillick approached 
him with the offer. The summer he 
signed, for instance, the team took him 
on a road trip, as a non-roster player in 
uniform. “Anaheim. Oakland and Seat¬ 
tle,” Ainge recalls. “I worked out with 
them, took batting practice and infield. 1 
was really impressed.” 

That following spring, when school 


was out, he reported to the Jays’ Triple 
A club in Syracuse. Coming off final ex¬ 
ams without a spring training, he strug¬ 
gled at first. He threw erratically and was 
woeful at the plate, hitting .167 the first 
half of the season. But he came around, 
and hit .313 in August. One thing trou¬ 
bled him for a time, though. Playing 
shortstop then, he beat out Hector Tor¬ 
res for the job. “Torres has five kids,” 
Ainge told his dad. “What am I doing 
here?" 

What he was doing was playing sec¬ 
ond base before very long and going back 
to school. This year, when the Jays' reg¬ 
ular second baseman. David McKay, was 
playing poorly, Gillick brought up Ainge 
to replace him. In his second year he 
had made it to the bigs. 

“I wouldn’t be up here if it weren’t 
for my basketball,” he says. "They know 
I’ve done pretty well so far and there’s 
that chance I might play in the NBA. I 
think that’s why they brought me up so 
early. That had to be a factor, to give me 
a taste of the majors. They’re trying to 
persuade me to play baseball.” 

Blue Jay officials say Ainge is mistak¬ 
en. “Of the fellas that we had,” Gillick 
says, “he was the best ballplayer. Mc¬ 
Kay was batting around .200.” 

“Danny used to say he wanted to be a 
major league baseball player and an All- 
America basketball player,” says his fa¬ 
ther. himself an accomplished athlete as 
a youth. “It was his fantasy. He used to 
talk about it as a kid. I used to go by Wrig- 
ley Field [in Los Angeles] and dream 
about doing it myself. I’m his dad, and I 
get chills thinking about it.” 


THE WEEK 

[May 27-June 2) 

by MIKE DelNAGRO 


AI C A QT B^hmore, a red-hot 

ML L.MO I 26-6 going into the 
week, lost five of seven games. But while the 
team cooled, the bat of Outfielder Ken Sin¬ 
gleton got hotter. He belted four home runs, 
giving him 14 for the season and a tie with 
Fred Lynn for the league lead. Most welcome 
was a two-run clout in an 8-1 rout of the Roy¬ 
als that ended a 10-game team losing streak 
in Kansas City. Jim Palmer, who missed two 
previous starts because of a sore elbow, 
earned the victory, allowing five hits over sev¬ 
en innings. “I suppose we should be pleased 
because we finally won." said Manager Earl 


Weaver grumpily. After a 2-1 loss at Kansas 
City in which the Orioles stranded 10 base 
runners. Weaver said, “You heard of games 
where everyone chips in for a victory? To¬ 
night nobody chipped in." 

Still, the Orioles clung to the divisional 
lead, mainly because chief contenders Bos¬ 
ton (3-31, Milwaukee |3-4) and New York 
(4—4) were all running in place. Carlton Fisk, 
Carl Yastrzemski; and Butch Hobson—the 
batters behind Jim Rice—got just 20 hits in 
102 at bats (.196) in a 4-6 road trip. Con¬ 
sequently. opposing pitchers are not giving 
Rice anything good to hit. “They pitch him 
like every at hai is in the seventh game of the 
World Series, bases loaded, two out." says 
Boston Coach Walt Hriniak. George Scott, 
who went 0 for 25, was benched and an¬ 
nounced he wants to play or be traded. “This 
team is uptight,” he said. “We have prob¬ 
lems like the Yankees do. but our players are 
afraid to express their opinions." With key 
hitters like Larry Hisle and Don Money on 
the disabled list, normally explosive Milwau¬ 
kee scored just 24 runs in losing to Oakland 
and splitting six games with Kansas City and 
New York. 

The Yankees seemed to have found a suit¬ 
able replacement for injured Reliever Goose 
Gossage when Ron Davis, up from Colum¬ 
bus, saved a pair of wins by pitching 5'/j scor- 
less innings. But in his next outing Davis was 
tagged by Milwaukee for two hits in the ninth 
to turn a 4-3 lead into a 5-4 loss. ClifT John¬ 
son, whose roughhousing rendered Gossage 
disabled, was doubly contrite. Lumbering 
home on a sacrifice fly, Johnson inadvertently 
barreled into Ump Lou DiMuro, knocking 
him out. “I’m beginning to feel like an out¬ 
law," Johnson said. 

Detroit |7-1) enjoyed its best week so far, 
as Jack Billingham, Dave Rozema. Jack Mor¬ 
ris and Milt Wilcox pitched complete games 
and helped hold Tiger opponents to just 50 
hits in 250 at bats (.200). For its part, Detroit 
hammered out 84 hits (.304), Lance Parrish 
leading the way with 15 in 26 trips. 

Righthander Rick Wise beat California and 
shut out New York on five hits as Cleveland 
had a typical Indian 3-4 week. 

“It’s stupid,” said Tom Underwood of To¬ 
ronto (1-6) upon learning that his younger 
brother. Pat, of Detroit, would be making his 
major league pitching debut against—who 
else?—Tom Underwood. Pal won 1-0, yield¬ 
ing three hits in 8'/j innings. It was Tom’s sev¬ 
enth loss without a win. 

BALT 31-19 BOS 28-20 MIL 29-24 NY 27-24 
DET 23-22 CLEV 22-27 TOR 13-39 

A I \A/CQT Mana S er • ,im Degosi of 
ML VVILOI California (5-2) had a 
cold, which was the least of his troubles. Out¬ 
fielder Rick Miller fractured his hand. The 
next day Rod Carew, hitting .355, jammed a 
thumb and was forced out of the lineup. The 
continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


day after that Nolan Ryan, fresh from a three- 
hit triumph over Seattle, took two steps while 
jogging and pulled a calf muscle and was out 
indefinitely. All in all. so far this season 14 
players on the Angels’ 25-man roster have 
missed games because of injury, including ev¬ 
ery starting pitcher. 

Luckily, however, major league RBI lead¬ 
er Don Baylor is fit as a fiddle. Last week Bay¬ 
lor received a letter and two checks made 
out to the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation from 
Richard M. Nixon. “I'm donating S5 for each 
of your first 50 RBIs and $50 for each of 
your first 10 home runs," Nixon wrote. By 
week's end Baylor had knocked in 11 more 
runs, giving him 54. smacked five more hom¬ 
ers, for a total of 11, and hit -370 to propel 
the Angels into first place, a game ahead of 
Texas and Minnesota. 

The Twins (3-3) got a boost when the 
much-ballyhooed but disappointing pitching 
staff tossed four complete games, although 
two were losses by Jerry Koosman. to Bos¬ 
ton and Kansas City. The wins went to Paul 
Hartzell and Dave Gollz over Oakland and 
Boston, respectively. The Twins now have an 
18-3 record against sub-.500 foes, but are 
10-17 against everybody else. 

Texas (4-2) and Kansas City (4-2) hung 
tough. George Brett broke a Royals record 
for total bases when he hit for the cycle and 
then clouted a I6th-inning home run for 14 
total bases in a 5-4 win over Baltimore. Rook¬ 
ie Todd Cruz hit his first major league home 
run to beat Minnesota, and Al Cowens, out 
since May 8 with a broken jaw, had the wires 
removed, ate some barbecued spareribs and 
doubled on the second ball pitched to him 
after he rejoined the lineup. To make room 
for him. Clint Hurdle was sent to Omaha. 
Ranger Reliever Jim Kern gave up one run 
in I'A innings to get his seventh victory with¬ 
out a defeat and his seventh and eighth saves. 
Buddy Bell, off to a .177 start, went II for 
27, raising his average to .281. 

Chicago (3-4) got back-to-back three-hit 
complete-game victories from Ken Kravec. 
his fifth and sixth straight wins, and Bruce 
Bochte of Seattle (2-4) had 10 hits to join 
the league leaders in batting (.356) and RBls 
(40). His three-run blast into the upper deck 
of the Kingdome. a Mariner first, helped down 
California 12-10. "That’s it,” he said. “I can 
do no more with a baseball bat." 

Oakland (3-3). giving Detroit its only de¬ 
feat, employed a useful if far less spectacular 
attack. A grounder by Jim Essian and Mario 
Guerrero’s single scored a pair of runs in the 
ninth fora 3-2 win. 

CAL31-21 MINN 28-20TEX 29-21 KC 29-22 
CHI 25-25 SEA 19-34 OAK 18-34 

IMI \A/FQT Houston. off to its best 
ML VVLOI start ever (31-23), re¬ 
gained the divisional lead on sharp pitching 
and Denny Walling's latc-inning pinch hit¬ 


ting in a 6-1 week. When Joaquin Andujar 
pitched a seven-hit, six-strikeout 2-1 gem 
against Montreal, it was the Astros' fifth com¬ 
plete-game victory in seven outings. Walling 
singled with the bases loaded in the ninth to 
beat Cincinnati and then tripled home the de¬ 
ciding run in the eighth in the 2-1 victory 
over the Expos. Afterward. Manager Bill Vir- 
don announced that Andujar would remain 
in the starting rotation. "He’s excitable." Vir- 
don said, “and needs some innings to get his 
feet on the ground." Excitable is hardly the 
word. Andujar celebrated by showering with 
his uniform on. 

That rumbling you hear near the bottom 
of the standing is—hello?—San Diego (6-2). 
Gaylord Perry (5-4) won twice and allowed 
just one earned run in 18 innings, lowering 
his ERA to 2.32. Hurt most by the Padre surge 
was Atlanta (3-5). which dropped four 
straight by a combined 22-8 score in an oth¬ 
erwise so-so Braves week. They beat the Gi¬ 
ants twice and split with the Mets. Los An¬ 
geles (4-3) swept a three-game scries from 
the Giants to regain the edge (203-201) in 
that ancient series. In the third game Steve 
Garvey led a 17-hit Dodger attack by sin¬ 
gling. doubling and homcring but was up¬ 
staged by a woman in a bright red halter who 
paraded among the box seats. As Garvey's 
homer was clearing the fence, there was a 
commotion in the seats. Garvey looked up 
and spotted the woman "Never," he said, 
“has a home run been so anonymous." 

San Francisco (I-6) avoided a winlcss week 
when Terry Whitfield pinch-hit a two-run sin¬ 
gle in the eighth to help defeat Chicago 8-6. 
Life turned out to be less than rosy for Pete 
Rose when he returned to Cincinnati (3-4) 
as a Phillie. The 48,968 in attendance gave 
Rose a 45-second ovation when he received 
a trophy as last year’s most valuable Red. But 
each time he batted, there were more and 
more boos, while cheers broke out each time 
Ray Knight, Rose's replacement at third base, 
stepped to the plate. Knight singled home one 
run and scored another. Rose went 0 for 4 
and Cincinnati prevailed 4-2. Pitcher Mike 
LaCoss won his sixth game and kept alive a 
personal string: in his 11 starts, the Reds have 
yet to lose. 

HOU 31 -23 CIN 28-22 SF 26-27 

LA 26-28 SD 25-30 ATL 19-32 

Ml r AQT “Scoring runs has been 
ML. LnO I our problem all year." 
said Pete Rose, pointing out that in 28 games 
in which the Phils scored three runs or more, 
they won 25. The problem got serious as Phil¬ 
adelphia (1-6) scored only five runs in a six- 
game stretch and plummeted to third place. 
The makeshift keystone combination of Ra¬ 
mon Aviles and Rudy Meoli (5 for 28 com¬ 
bined) and Mike Schmidt (3 for 25) were the 
least productive as 57 Phillie base runners 
were stranded. Even in their lone win, 6-4 


over Chicago, the Phillies lacked punch, scor¬ 
ing three unearned runs and two others when 
Rose took second on a passed ball and Garry 
Maddox beat out a double-play ball. 

One benefactor was Montreal (4-3). which 
swept three straight from the Phillies and 
surged to a three-game lead, the Expos’ larg¬ 
est ever in June. Moreover, each win was a 
six-hit shuiout—by Steve Rogers, Bill Lee 
and Scott Sanderson—another Expo first that 
no doubt was at least partly responsible for 
the fired-up record crowds that crammed 
into Olympic Stadium. In four dates 128,766 
fans turned out. pushing attendance 82.543 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

DAVE WINFIELD: The Padre rightfieldcr hit 
.517 and had 14 RBIs with 15 hits, including 
five home runs. That tied him for the league 
lead in RBIs (43). put him second in batting 
(.354) and tied for third in homers (13). 


ahead of last year's pace. The fans offered 
ovation after ovation—for the pitchers, for 
Ellis Valentine, who drove home six runs in 
a win over St. Louis, and even for Gary Car¬ 
ter’s simply throwing out a runner trying 
to steal second. “In 40 years of baseball 
I've never seen that," said Manager Dick 
Williams. 

Benefiting even more from Philadelphia's 
el pholdo was Pittsburgh (6-1), which, pro¬ 
pelled by the hitting of Bill Robinson (.474), 
Omar Moreno (.406), Willie Stargell (.333) 
and Dave Parker (.300), had its best week 
of the season and rejoined the divisional 
race by gaining five games on the Phillies. 
Victories by 2-1, 4-3 and 9-8 scores rep¬ 
resented a surprise turnaround for Pittsburgh, 
which earlier had lost nine of 12 one-run 
games. After doubling twice, homering and 
driving in three runs. Parker cooed. "It’s 
about time. I consider it a slump when I get 
only one hit a day." 

St. Louis (5-2) exploded for 95 hits and 49 
runs to go ahead of the Phillies into second 
place. The hottest bats belonged to Garry 
Templeton (three four-hit games), George 
Hendrick (two four-hit games) and Keith Her¬ 
nandez. who batted .567 and had at least two 
hits in seven straight games. Bob Forsch, fre¬ 
quently a victim of silent Card bats, benefited 
twice, in an 11-3 decision over Montreal and 
in a 12-5 laugher over Los Angeles, 

Chicago (2-5) and New York (2-5) were 
unimpressive, which is not unusual. Met Re¬ 
liever Neil Allen tore rib-cage muscles de¬ 
livering a pitch. The Cubs’ Dave Kingman 
rapped two homers and a double for six 
RBIs in a win over San Francisco and an¬ 
other four-bagger the next day to raise his 
league-leading home run total to 18. 

MONT 28-17 ST. L 26-19 PHIL 27-22 
PITT 24-22 CHI 20-26 NY 17-29 
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IMPORTED BY CALVERT DlST. CO . N V C 



Because you enjoy going first class. 

On the Riviera or at home, life's more satisfying when you're enjoying the best.That’s Passport. 
Enjoyed worldwide because it’s made of Scotland’s finest whiskies. Ask for Passport—go first class. 

Passport Scotch. 
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SPARKOMATIC 

DifliHi 8Track AM FM Stereo 


THE SPARKOMATIC SOUND. 

CAR STEREO FOR THE TRAVEUN'MAN WHO IS 
IN TOUCH WITH THE CHANGING TIMES. 


Like time, the travelin’ man and his music 
do not stand still. Curiously, car high fidelity has 
failed to keep pace. The equipment in the auto was 
ill-equipped to reproduce any level of sophisticated 
sound. 

Sparkomatic’s new High Power Car Stereo 
series has changed all that. Truly machines of the 
times. Driving enormously spacious sound through¬ 
out the elegantly understated space they occupy. 

Tuners with exceptional FM sensitivity, superb 
separation and efficient multipath signal rejection; 
integrated Cassette or 8-Track that’s a break¬ 
through in disciplined distortion and wow and flut¬ 
ter; separate bass/treble and balance/fader controls 
to command the performance. 

The power: a bone shaking 45 watts. 

For our free catalogs on Car High Fidelity write: "For The Travelin' 


This Sparkomatic SR 2400 High Power 
Digital 8-Track AM/FM Stereo with Clock (or SR 
3400 Cassette alternative) is a prime example of 
these components-like advancements. Feather touch 
controls send electronic impulses to activate all 
major fidelity functions. And the integrated tape 
player performs to the highest fidelity standards. 

The timepiece itself is a statement in state- 
of-the-art digital accuracy. 

Synchronize one of 20 models to your time 
and space. Sparkomatic High Fidelity Speakers 
add yet another dimension to your car sound. 

Visit a Sparkomatic dealer for a demonstration. 


For the Travelin' Man 

Man ", Dept. SI. Sparkomatic Corporation. Miltord. PA 18337 














by Kathleen Andria 


TW/ RADIO 


High, fast and forever 

Onetime kid whiz Joe Nuxhall is the radio voice of the Cincinnati Reds, but he still 
pitches batting practice to prove that, though he may have retired, he didn't quit 


T o collectors he is a face on a bubble¬ 
gum card. To trivia buffs he is the an¬ 
swer to a question. And to millions of lis¬ 
teners via an eight-state radio network, 
he is the voice of the Cincinnati Reds, 
hometown boy who made good, the Old 
Lefthander. Joe Nuxhall, who became 
the youngest player in the history of ma¬ 
jor league baseball in 1944, when he was 
15, is alive and well and living in Fair- 
field, Ohio. That is, when the Reds are 
at home. 

The Baseball Encyclopedia says Nux¬ 
hall retired in 1966 after 16 years as a 
pitcher, all but one with the Reds, with 
a lifetime 135—117 record and a 3.90 
ERA. But the fact is that Nuxhall has no 
intention of retiring. “What would he 
do?” says former Reds Manager Sparky 
Anderson. “He’s a baseball player.” 

That was always the case. At 37, after 


his third comeback, Nuxhall was still div¬ 
ing head first into bases —and he was a 
pitcher. The next year, when he official¬ 
ly quit pitching major league baseball, 
Nuxhall—like some 50 other players un¬ 
able, or unwilling, to give up the game— 
turned to broadcasting. But unlike the 
others, he remained an active member 
of the team. Each game day he suits up, 
takes the field and pitches batting prac¬ 
tice. At 50, Nuxhall is throwing more 
pitches per season than he ever did as a 
player, but this time he does it for love, 
not money. 

“He amazing,” says Shortstop Davey 
Concepcion. “He go out there and throw 
maybe 170 to 180 pitches—more than 
anyone would in a whole game. Joe the 
best batting-practice pitcher there is.” 
Batting instructor Ted Kluszewski, a 
friend and former teammate, agrees. 


Once he has warmed up the team. Nuxhall joins 
teammate Marty Brennaman to work the games. 



“He’s perfect for the job. He throws them 
the perfect pitch—a high, inside fastball. 
They hit it good. It loosens them up and 
gives them confidence.” 

But it also gives them cause for con¬ 
cern. After all, Nuxhall is 50, and he is 
overweight. Invariably described in his 
playing days as “barrel-chested,” Nux¬ 
hall is now on the leeward side of 250 
pounds. And the barrel has slipped a few 
inches on his 6' 3" frame. Tom Seaver 
has been trying to get Nuxhall to diet, 
but he generally eats what he wants (lots 
of meat, potatoes and eggs), drinks what 
he wants (beer, preferably “Mitchilobi” 
on draft), smokes two packs of cigarettes 
a day and, apart from throwing BP, nev¬ 
er exercises. “Heck,” he says, “1 ran every 
day for 24 years; now I want to enjoy my¬ 
self.” One of the ways Nuxhall most en¬ 
joys himself is watching Johnny Carson 
while munching cheese and crackers. “I 
start with a pound of Colby cheese, a 
box of crackers and a six-pack,” he says, 
“but I always seem to need a little more 
to make everything come out even.” 

continued 
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AT HOMr" fOOTWEAR 


This Father’s Day, get 
together with the Evans family 


Give him the best in At-Home' 8, Footwear. 
At most fine men’s shoe stores or write 
L.B. Evans’ Son Co., 
Wakefield, MA 01880. 


in the Caribbean. Find it in Negril Beach Vi] 


Hedonism Holiday, die package that makes people want to come, 
includes scuba, sailing, water-skiing,horsebackriding, tennis,and 
an abundance of food and wine for one aJl-ipdusive price. 

YourTravel Agent has it. Fotbrochures write: Negril Beach Village, 
1570 Madruga Avenue, Suite 406, Coral Gables, Florida 33146. 

Name_____ ' 

Address_L-_._ 

City/State/Zip_____1- 


IVEGIUL BEACH VILLAGE 


TV/RADIO continued 

When he suffered muscle spasms in 
his chest three years ago, Nuxhall was 
told to stop throwing. He didn't. Last 
year, when former Detroit Coach Jim 
Hegan suffered a heart attack after pitch¬ 
ing batting practice. Nuxhall’s friends 
again begged him to quit. “1 can't quit," 
says Nuxhall. "I'd look like Tony Ga- 
lento. Besides. I love it. I'll do it until I 
die. It makes me feci like pari of the 
team.” 

After batting practice. Nuxhall rushes 
to the locker room, slips off his girth-con- 
ccaling jacket and si/c 42 pants, which 
are worn beer-drinker style, several inch¬ 
es below the waist. Then he showers and 
runs up to the radio booth, where he be¬ 
gins his second job of the day. 

The moment the national anthem is 
played. Nuxhall is totally involved. He 
actually sings the lyrics. Then he adds 
color to partner Marty Brennaman's 
play-by-play, frequently urging long fly 
balls to “Go. go. go!" 

"I really didn't know baseball when I 
started this job in 1974." says Brenna- 
man. “And I was supposed to replace Al 
Michaels la radio demigod in Cincin¬ 
nati]. of all people. It was tough, but Joe 
was wonderful. He stood by me.” 

Then, while Brennaman reads a 
book—not on baseball, of course—Nux¬ 
hall broadcasts the middle innings. Bren¬ 
naman picks up the play-by-play for the 
late innings. Nuxhall occasionally be¬ 
comes absorbed by a situation on the field 
and lapses into silence. “I don't like to 
say something just to hear myself talk." 
he says. After the game. Nuxhall con¬ 
ducts his star-of-the-game interview. “I 
always hope it will be Pedro Borbon." 
says Brennaman. "because he always an¬ 
swers every question. 'Oh. yah. Yoe.’ ” 
The interview is conducted in the dug- 
out, where Nuxhall obviously is entirely 
at home. With beer in hand, he chats 
about the game with his star, just as a cou¬ 
ple of guys in the locker room might. 
Once, while taping the pregame show for 
the next day. Nuxhall let loose a famil¬ 
iar obscenity, then forgot to tell his tech¬ 
nician about the slip. But his listeners 
forgave him, realizing that's how ball¬ 
players talk. After signing off—“This is 
the Old Lefthander, rounding third and 
heading for home"—Nuxhall collects his 
gear and strolls toward the bus, signing 
autographs along the way. One suspects 
that if the Old Lefthander ever did reach 
home, he would just round it and head 
on back toward first. eno 
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Eight months after Mazda 
introduced the RX-7, it became 
the largest-selling two-seat 
sports car in America. 

And it was recently voted 
the most significant new 
import car for 1979 in Car and 
Driver magazine Readers' 
Choice Poll. 

Not surprising, really. 

Its performance is start¬ 
ling. The off-the-floor RX-7 
goes from 0-50 in 6.3 seconds. 
Specially-prepared RX-7s set a 
speed record at Bonneville and 
won their class at the Daytona 
24-hour race. 

Its handling is precise. 
Mazda's compact, new gener¬ 
ation rotary engine is placed 
behind the front axle. This 
results in a near perfect dis¬ 
tribution of weight. 

Its styling is eye-catching. 
If you've seen one in real life, 
you know. 


This RX-7 Limited Edition comes 
equipped with these extra 
features as standard. 

• 5-specd transmission 

• Air conditioning 

• Sun Roof 

• Custom AM/FM stereo with 
4 speakers and cassette player 

• Leather steering wheel 

• Leather shift knob cover 

• Digital quartz clock 

• Special"beat-black " metallic paint 

• Special "Limited" emblem 

• Special seat upholstery with 
matching door trim 

• Special aluminum wheels 

• Raised white-letter steel-belted 
radial tires 

• Pin striping 

• Personalized decal 

• Silver metallic center console 


The more you look, 
the more you like. 


Its niceties are legion. 
Standard features include 
AM/FM stereo with power 
antenna, steel-belted radials, 
quartz clock, a tachometer 
that's also a voltmeter, tinted 
glass—the list is as impressive 
as the car. 

Its price is surprisingly 
affordable. Indeed, it is priced 
far below many cars it com¬ 
petes with. And it's practical* 
with 02 estimated mpg, 28 
estimated highway mpg* 

In short, it's the new stan¬ 
dard of value in sports cars. 

And now, to mark the first 
year success of this great car, 
Mazda offers this special lim¬ 
ited edition of the RX-7. 

We are making only 3000 
of them. 

*EPA estimates for comparison purposes. The 
mileage you gel may vary depending on how fast 
you drive, the weather, and trip length The 
actual hi ghw ay mileage will probably be less. 

In Calif . mHestimated mpg, 2Vrst. hwv mpg. 
Mazda's rotary engine licensed by NSlJ-WAlVKfcL. 
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lOO’s smokers: 

How can you reduce tar without cheating 
your taste? 






With this. 


Golden Lights lOO’s. 


As low as you can go and still get good taste 
and smoking satisfaction. 






















by Joe Jares 


BALLOONtNG 


I t had been 41 years since the last James 
Gordon Bennett balloon race. Almost 
every year from 1906 to 1938, the world’s 
best gas balloonists gathered in Europe 
or the U.S. to compete for the Gordon 
Bennett Aeronautic Cup. The winners 
were those who were most expert at find¬ 
ing the right winds at the right altitudes 
and thus flew farthest from the launch¬ 
ing point. The record holder was Mau¬ 
rice Bienaim6 of France in La Picardie, 
which in 1912 wafted from Stuttgart to 
Riga, a distance of 1,361 miles. 

In 1939 the defending champion Poles 
were set to stage the race—but that was 
the year the Nazis marched in. After the 
war, for one reason or another, the race 
was not resumed—until a fortnight ago, 
when 17 balloons from 10 countries as¬ 
cended over Long Beach, Calif, and the 
Gordon Bennett was off the ground 
again. 

The winner was Double Eagle III of 
the U.S., piloted by Ben Abruzzo and 
Maxie Anderson, who, with a pal named 
Larry Newman, last year had made the 
first transatlantic balloon crossing. This 
trip—617 miles in a little more than 47 
hours—was made with a double-walled 
polyethylene balloon, each layer only two 
millimeters thick. It looked like some¬ 
thing the Jolly Green Giant would put a 
sandwich in—a giant Baggie. 

The man responsible for resurrecting 
the race is another American balloonist. 
Dr. Tom Heinsheimer, 39, an atmospher¬ 
ic physicist who rides in balloons across 
the Los Angeles basin to study air pol¬ 
lution. Heinsheimer decided in the sum¬ 
mer of 1977 to try to bring back the Gor¬ 
don Bennett. He had just sailed over the 
Alps in a gas balloon and was sitting in a 
Swiss bar talking with friends about the 
grand old days. “There had been revival 
attempts over the last 40 years, but none 
had come to anything," he says. "I found 
allies on the international scene. The 
Swiss rallied around. Their position was. 
it's impossible, and perhaps a mad thing 

Wafting over the wasteland toward Las Vegas, 
the two aeronauts survived one scary thump 


A bunch of basket cases 

The revival of an old racing classic was a gas, especially for the aeronauts of 
Double Eagle III, who rode a thermal roller coaster 617 miles to a bumpy victory 


to do, but we’ll be glad to compete.’ ” 
Heinsheimer got the proper interna¬ 
tional sanctions and the approval of the 
Poles, who were still the defending cham¬ 
pions, after all. The U.S. had practically 
no gas balloons—hot-air balloons can’t 
fly nearly as long, but they are much 
cheaper to operate. Heinsheimer con¬ 
vinced American balloonists that the 
Gordon Bennett was really going to re¬ 
turn. Four gas balloons were built, the 
Double Eagle III . and three by Ed Yost 
of Tea, S. Dak. 


Tradition was honored. James Gordon 
Bennett, the promotion-minded publish¬ 
er of the New York Herald (the man who 
sent Stanley to find Livingstone), had do¬ 
nated the first cup. So Heinsheimer per¬ 
suaded the Paris International Herald 
Tribune, a descendant of Bennett’s news¬ 
paper. to sponsor the competition. 

“The minimal use of ballast will be 
the name of the game," said Chauncey 
Dunn of Denver, who piloted Cloud 
Dancer. “One bag of ballast overboard 
will take you from sea level to approx- 
continued 
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BALLOONING continued 


imately 560 feet. Let’s say you're trying 
to make a decision to go from 13.000 to 
14,000 feet. That will take six bags of 
sand, because the air is much less dense 
up there.” 

The mood was festive at the launch¬ 
ing site, a large parking lot off the port 
bow of the Queen Mary. (The old girl 
has found a permanent mooring in Long 
Beach harbor and serves as a hotel, mu¬ 
seum, municipal landmark and home for 
Sparky, the electric eel.) T shirts and 
patches proclaimed hot air is my bag, 
ballooning is a gas. Security was lax 
and gawkers found it easy to slip inside 
the gates and peer down into the wicker 
gondolas—which look like glorified laun¬ 
dry hampers—and poke at the balloons. 
Some idiot wore golf shoes to do a polka 
on the spread-out Polish balloon Polo- 
nez. Or maybe it was an anti-Commu- 
nist zealot with an ice pick. Whatever, 
when Polonez was inflated on Sunday, 
it leaked. A crew member wearing a gas 
mask crawled inside and discovered light 
streaming in through about 30 small 
holes. After careful patchwork, the Poles 
took flight—but only for a little more 
than six hours. 

Most of the launchings were stirring— 
up, up and away while thousands 
cheered. But a few were tragicomic. Col¬ 
umbine II. an unofficial entry because it 
held more helium than the rules allow, 
had too much ballast, lifted briefly and 
then splashed down into the harbor like 
a returning space capsule before taking 
off again. Two balloons. Columbine II 
and Belgium’s Belgique, were shot at by 
nuts on the ground. 

Other aeronauts had more pleasant ex¬ 
periences with the L.A. area citizenry. 
Erwin Sautter, carrying two U.S. passen¬ 
gers in his Swiss entry, Ajoie. came down 
near a fiesta in Duarte, and the crew was 
treated to pizza and beer. Japanese en¬ 
gineer Saburu Ichiyoshi. the pilot of 
Joinus (a gasbag made in West Germa¬ 
ny), sailed across the approach corridor 
to Los Angeles International Airport and 
found himself so close to a jumbo jet that 
he could almost see the passengers’ fac¬ 
es at the windows. Joinus continued over 
Dodger Stadium, then came down in a 
hilly L.A. neighborhood, where residents 
helped roll up the balloon. 

An international jury decided to al¬ 
low launches either Saturday or Sunday, 
and Abruzzo and Anderson elected to 
go up the morning of the second day. 
They were unhappy that race officials had 


imposed an altitude limit—15.000 feet— 
to give the older, heavier European bal¬ 
loons a sporting chance against the new 
American models. The two Albuquerque 
businessmen had hoped to go much high¬ 
er than that, catch the right wind, and be¬ 
come the first balloonists to go all the 
way across the continent. 

The Europeans grumbled that skill 
should win the race, not technology. The 
Abruzzo-Anderson camp grumbled that 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, said to have 
written the original Gordon Bennett 
rules, had said nothing of an altitude lim¬ 
it. “The altitude rule is really kind of 
aimed at us,” said Anderson. “In the past 
they never had such limitations. Only size 
was limited. This balloon doesn’t have 
the structural strength of the other Dou¬ 
ble Eagles. The slightest tear and the 
whole balloon goes. We increased our 
risk to be competitive, and then new rules 
were imposed on us in the last couple of 
weeks." 

I t was overcast when Double Eagle III 
was launched, a string of red New Mex¬ 
ico chili peppers trailing from the gon¬ 
dola in contrast with the dark blue jump 
suits worn by Abruzzo and Anderson. 
In seconds the semi-transparent balloon 
itself was invisible against the gray sky. 
The basket seemed to be floating all alone 
in the air. 

The New Mexicans’ intention had 
been to head out over the Pacific, drift 
south and come back eastward over En¬ 
senada and the Sea of Cortez. Instead, 
they went out over Santa Catalina and 
other Santa Barbara islands and baked 
for hours in 85- to 100-degree temper¬ 
atures. They were entangled in a weath¬ 
er phenomenon known as the Catalina 
eddy and couldn’t break loose. It was 
2 a.m. before they hooked back in over 
land, north of San Diego. 

Using their 260-foot nylon drag rope, 
they practically felt their way over two 
sets of mountains near Palm Springs. Far¬ 
ther on. they cleared one mountain by 
two feet: Abruzzo had to swing a six- 
foot camera boom out of the way. 

Over the desert, headed toward Las 
Vegas, they got on a thermal roller coast¬ 
er. Fifty miles south of Vegas the bal¬ 
loon was sucked down and the basket, 
said Anderson, “hit the ground pretty 
damn hard.” Double Eagle III bounced 
up 30 feet. The drag rope trailed across 
a power line, a fence and the main Las 
Vegas-Los Angeles highway. 


“A bigger power line was ahead," said 
Anderson. “The nylon rope dragged 
across. The last three feet wrapped 
around and formed a half-hitch. We were 
doing 30 knots and the rope brought us 
to a sudden stop, as if somebody had 
bashed into a big tractor. It almost 
dumped us out of the balloon. If Ben 
hadn’t cut the rope we would have been 
whipped to the ground at high speed." 

Cutting loose the rope made the bal¬ 
loon zoom up as if propelled out of a 
slingshot. 

Over Lake Mead, after the thermals 
had subsided, they ate a meal of French 
fries, ham and peas. Early last Tuesday 
morning Eagle got caught in “tremen¬ 
dous up and down drafts, going up and 
down like a yo-yo.” Abruzzo was sleep¬ 
ing—curled up in the six-by-four-foot 
basket—and Anderson considered awak¬ 
ening him so they could both put on para¬ 
chutes. But they got through that joy¬ 
ride without incident and Abruzzo took 
over the watch. 

Anderson woke at daybreak to hear 
howling from below—a pack of raucous 
coyotes. The balloon crossed Utah’s Hen¬ 
ry Mountains at 13,000 feet and the men 
had to release helium to stay below the 
race height ceiling. Just over the line into 
Colorado, they felt certain they had 
clinched the championship. By radio 
they knew that their nearest rival. Night- 
star. piloted by Dewey Reinhard and Joe 
Kittinger, had landed in Milford, Utah. 
Not far ahead loomed the San Juan 
Mountains, part of the Rockies, with 
peaks jutting up to 14,000 feet. They de¬ 
cided to land. 

Easier decided than done. There was 
a 15-mph wind at ground level and they 
had cut away their main drag rope. They 
used a 150-foot nylon backup rope and 
a makeshift 20-foot line fashioned by 
Abruzzo out of two small cargo para¬ 
chutes. Both ropes were weighted with 
oxygen bottles. To slow the descent. An¬ 
derson dumped sand and Abruzzo re¬ 
leased helium. At 9:14 a.m. of the third 
day. they landed in a large pasture 13 
miles northwest of Dove Creek. Colo. 
Both suffered minor bruises before their 
gondola stopped plowing the field. 

Double Eagle III had made its first 
and last flight. Like less sizable Baggies, 
it is disposable. Not so the Gordon Ben- 
nett balloon race. At the Survivors’ Ban¬ 
quet in the grand salon of the Queen 
Mary, the balloonists were already dis¬ 
cussing next year’s renewal. end 
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What would you call 
an easy reading policy 
mat insures 


your first home, 
second home, motor home 
motor boat, cars, 
coin collection Jewelry, 
and includes 
$1,000,000 in personal 
liability? 


Better. 


It's our new. 
.simplified all-in-1' 
polk'), a better 
way to protect most 
eserything you own 
For details, check 
your bellow Pages 
for an expert, 
your Independent 
Insurance Agent 
representing 
The St Paul. 
We keep making 
insurance better. 
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Pujtxjrty & LuitMlirv 
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Serving you through Independent Agent* St P.ul Fite and Marine Insurance Company St. Paul Mercury Imurance Company iThe St Paul Imueance Company. 
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P195/75R14 
glass-belted 
radial tires. 


Black-accent 
exterior treatment. 


Four engine 
choices. 


14-Inch 
spoke-styled 
wheels. 


The new AMC Spirit GT. 

$4037 


* List price for Spirit GT including dealer prep. Destination charges, state and local taxes, options extra. 
Price comparison based on list price for base Mustang 3-Door including dealer prep. Californio prices higher 

* * These figures are for comparison purposes. Your results may vary due to driving speed, weather 

conditions, and trip length. Actual highway mileage may be less. California mileage different. 

AMC A SPIRIT 

"Buyer Protection Plan Is registered with U S. Patent and TM. Office. 


Why horse 
around? 


Special instrumentation. 
Custom buckets. 


Better EPA estimated mpg 
than Mustang: 

22 estimated mpg 

33 highway estimate** 


Spirit CT liftback 


The AMC Buyer Protection Plan®- with 
the only full 12,000-mile/12-month warranty 
offered by any car maker. 


Sporty GT 
fastback 
styling. 









by Pat Putnam 


it was one 
giant win 
for Big John 


John Tate walloped Ka/lle Knoetze In 
Bophuthatswana and dreamed of a title 


W hile a portly Muhammad Ali parad¬ 
ed through Europe on a farewell 
tour last week. Big John Tate of the U.S. 
and Kallie Knoetze of South Africa got 
into the bidding for succession to the 
WBA heavyweight title. Knoetze found 
himself out of the running at 2:52 of the 
eighth round last Saturday in Mmabatho. 
Bophuthatswana. He was nearly insen¬ 
sate and incapable of defending himself 
when the referee signaled the 6' 4", 233- 
pound Tate to cease firing. 

The one-sided victory, the undefeated 
Tate’s 19th straight as a pro, moved him 
one step closer to a fight for the cham¬ 
pionship that Ali has decided to surren¬ 
der in a month or so. Tate’s next op¬ 
ponent will emerge June 24 at Monte 
Carlo when ex-champ Leon Spinks meets 
Gertie Coetzee, also a South African, in 
another “elimination” bout. 

“Either one, it don’t really matter,” 
said Tate, the 1976 Olympic bronze med¬ 
alist. “Right now, all I want to do is get 
on a plane and get home to the peace 
and quiet of Knoxville. Back to the beau¬ 
tiful hills of Tennessee. I’m going to take 
my hillbilly crew and go home.” 

Tate’s Hillies, as the semi-hysterical 
South African sports press called the 
entourage of 14, all Golden Gloves peo¬ 
ple from the Knoxville area, had be¬ 
come South African folk heroes. Tate 
also won the hearts of most Africans 
he met, particularly the blacks. Returning 
one morning after a five-mile run in Jou- 
bert Park in Johannesburg, where both 
fighters trained, Tate walked slowly 
through a throng of office workers, con¬ 
scious of the admiring glances. Greetings 



After starting slowly, Tate dosed on Knoetze and beet him into submission before a crowd of 51.OOO. 


were returned with a smile and a wave. 

As he neared the Landdrost Hotel, where 
his group was quartered on the 17th 
floor, a pretty young woman said, “Zn- 
taba enkule e tafeni." Tate asked the 
doorman for a translation. “That’s Zulu,” 
said the doorman, a Zulu himself. “It 
means you are a big mountain on the 
plain.” 

“Well, what do you know!” Tate said, 
playfully thumping his 42-inch chest. 

At other times Tate was too embar¬ 
rassed to enjoy the adulation. He accept¬ 
ed being a big mountain; he rejected at¬ 
tempts to make him more. In Zulu, da¬ 
te means god. They called Tate that. The 
southern Sothos called him ntate una- 
masende , the father of all, with the cour¬ 
age of a lion. Tate rejected both. 

“Look,” he said, “I wish they would 
quit that. I’m not bothered by carrying 
the black man’s burden here. That’s not 
heavy. But I wish they’d stop calling me 
god. I’m not god; I’m from God.” 

Bophuthatswana, which is more or less 
pronounced bo-phoo-ta-tswa-nah and 

continued 


called Bophutha-whatsisname by many 
South Africans, consists of a patchwork 
of seven separate territories with a total 
area of some 15,000 square miles within 
the boundaries of South Africa. It was 
created by that country in 1977 as a so- 
called tribal homeland—part of a grand 
design for keeping the races separate— 
and is inhabited by 2'/j million blacks, 
who have lost their South African cit¬ 
izenship in return for “independence” 
and citizenship in a country recognized 
only by South Africa and the homeland 
ofTranskei. 

But consider this twist. South Africa’s 
Southern Sun hotel chain has built one 
hotel in Mmabatho and soon will put up 
another, a $27 million, 900-bed luxury 
complex with a gambling casino larger 
than that at Las Vegas’ Caesars Palace— 
and just a two-hour drive from Johan¬ 
nesburg. By next year the dice will be 
rolling and the wheels spinning in Mma¬ 
batho, and South Africans are expected 
to cross the border created by apartheid 
in large numbers and with large amounts 
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BOXINQ continued 


of money to risk at the tables. Bophu- 
thatswana President Lucas Mangope re¬ 
gards this with amused cynicism. South 
African ideologists who gave him a coun¬ 
try of bits and pieces may now find them¬ 
selves enriching that country by means 
of their gambling losses. If so, blacks may 
have gained by trading South African cit¬ 
izenship for a “homeland.” 

The Tate-Knoetze bout was staged in 
Mmabatho’s 40,000-seat soccer stadi¬ 
um—an erector-set creation of iron-pipe 
scaffolding and wooden benches—and it 
drew a bigger crowd than the country’s 
independence rites. Southern Sun Chair¬ 
man Sol Kerzner had paid U.S. promot¬ 
er Bob Arum a reported $675,000 for 
rights to the fight, allowing that, “We ex¬ 
pect to lose $250,000, but it will be worth 
it to put the place on the map.” 

It is winter in southern Africa, but the 
day of the fight broke bright and warm, 
with scattered clouds in a dazzling blue 
sky, and the fans poured in by air and 
by gleaming Mercedes and dusty buses 
and jammed vans until nearly 51,000 
crammed the stadium. It could hold no 
more. The gate was $750,000. So much 
for the $250,000 loss. 

Tate came into the canopied ring first, 
fresh from a good night’s sleep and ready 
to earn the $350,000 he had been guar¬ 
anteed. Grinning, he circled the ring 


holding up two small American flags. A 
moment later Knoetze, who was paid 
$250,000, came in scowling. He is a pow¬ 
erful 6' 1 Zi" 226-pounder. Approaching 
Tate, he snatched one of the flags, ripped 
it from its stick and threw it down. 

Tate ignored the insult, but little Don- 
ny Marshall, his No. 1 trainer, darted for¬ 
ward, picked up the flag, dusted it off 
and put it in his pocket. 

Then, during the singing of the U.S. 
national anthem, Tate, his eyes hard and 
flat, stared across at Knoetze and said, 
“I’m gonna kick your butt.” 

The flag incident was the last of 
Knoetze's acts of calculated villainy, all 
of them orchestrated to stir interest in 
the fight. Knoetze had first gained no¬ 
toriety in Miami Beach last January, 
where he defeated one Bill Sharkey, 
when his role in a shooting incident dur¬ 
ing a riot in Pretoria two years ago was 
widely publicized. Knoetze, then a po¬ 
liceman, had shot a black youth in the 
leg. Knoetze maintains he was justified 
in doing so because, he says, the boy was 
taking part in a riot and had hit him with 
a stone. Although he was cleared of that 
charge, in a subsequent incident he was 
fined for tampering with witnesses in an¬ 
other case of alleged police brutality, and 
he quit the police force. Knoetze’s U.S. 
visa was revoked, an action now under 


appeal, and last week he said that he was 
tired of it all. 

Knoetze had devoted the days lead¬ 
ing up to the fight to sniping at Tate in 
the daily papers, calling him “baby fat,” 
among other things. But he insisted, “1 
don’t see Tate as black. I see him only as 
a man I have to fight. And when it’s all 
over, I will shake his hand.” 

But there would be a fight to settle 
first. “Take it easy, Big John,” Judge 
Hill, another trainer, warned Tate. Hill 
has been with the No. 3 WBA con¬ 
tender since his early amateur days. 
“Don’t get all fired up. Don’t forget the 
battle plan.” 

“I haven’t forgotten,” said Tate. “I just 
want to let him know how it’s going to 
end.” 

The fight began slowly, with Tate cir¬ 
cling the ring, ducking Knoetze’s wild 
lunges and throwing hardly a punch. 
Knoetze is ferocious, but he is clumsy 
and wild, and Tate’s plan was to let the 
South African exhaust himself firing fu¬ 
tile shots. All three officials, referee Is- 
idor Rodriguez of Venezuela and judges 
Jay Edson of the U.S. and Stan Chris- 
todolou of South Africa, gave the first 
round to Knoetze. 

“Rodriguez may be the most impor¬ 
tant man in the ring,” said Gil Clancy, 
who was part of the CBS crew covering 
the fight for a delayed telecast in the U.S. 
“Knoetze is a brawler, and he’ll do any¬ 
thing to win, which is the way it should 
be. But Rodriguez must really control 
him.” 

In the second round, Tate opened up 
a little, scoring with his jab, landing an 
occasional right hand and ducking 
Knoetze’s lunges. At the bell Tate looked 
at the South African and laughed. 

Then Tate got into serious trouble. He 
began Round 3 with a smashing right 
counter to Knoetze’s left eye, raising a 
mouse. But Tate has a bad habit of cross¬ 
ing his feet when moving backward. Now 
he did so and Knoetze capitalized with a 
solid hook to the head. As Tate staggered 
back, seemingly hurt, Knoetze charged 
in, swinging mightily, if hitting little. Af¬ 
ter throwing one looping right that 
missed Tate by a foot, he almost went 
sailing out of the ring. 

Momentarily spent, Knoetze paused to 
try to catch his breath, and Tate asked 
him, “Are you through?” Angered, 
Knoetze launched another wild but in¬ 
effective assault. When he stopped this 
time, Tate stepped in close, fired a hook 
continued 



Cleaving the air with wild and mighty misses, Knoetze demonstrated how not to press an attack. 
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BOXINQ continued 

to the head, buried his right hand in 
Knoetze’s stomach and fired another 
short, wicked hook to the head. At the 
bell, Knoetze was hanging on. 

“Right then I knew it was over for 
Knoetze,” Edson said later. 

It was, indeed. Flagging badly, his 
strength spent, Knoetze took a fierce 
beating the next four rounds. He was cut 
under both eyes and his nose was bleed¬ 
ing. “I was in no hurry,” Tate said. “I 
knew I had him, but I wanted to be sure. 

I wanted to be sure he didn’t have any 
stuff left." 

In the eighth, Tate went after his man 
without mercy. Knoetze tried to grab and 
hold, but each time Tate would push him 
off and bludgeon him some more. Near 
the end of the round, Tate spun Knoetze 
around and into the ropes with a crash¬ 
ing overhand right. For a moment 
Knoetze hung there, facing the crowd, a 
great grin on his bloody face. Literally, 
he had been knocked silly. 

A moment later, just eight seconds 
from the bell, as Knoetze floundered 
about the ring with his hands at his sides, 
Rodriguez rushed in and stopped the 
fight. 

A half hour afterward, Knoetze, his 
face battered and raw, came to the small 
white trailer that was Tate’s dressing 
quarters. The first man the South Afri¬ 
can went to was Jay Handelsman, a self- 
proclaimed hillbilly who grew up in New 
York and is Tate’s cook and masseur. 
Handelsman had suffered a slight diabe¬ 
tes attack after the fight. 

“Are you O.K.?” Knoetze asked. 

“I’m fine.” 

“Are you sure? Is there anything 1 can 
get you, do for you?” 

“No, I’m fine.” 

After another moment with Handels¬ 
man, Knoetze went to each member of 
the Hillies, shaking hands, forcing small 
talk between puffed lips. Then he went 
to Tate. 

“Your body shots are killers,” he said. 
“I’m so sore I can’t walk.” 

Tate smiled at him. “You hit pretty 
good yourself. You want a rematch? You 
can have one.” 

Knoetze winced. “No, I don’t want 
any part of you anymore,” he said. Then 
he left. 

“Well,” said Tate, “I never imagined 
he was as bad as he was made opt to 
be.” 

And with that, the bunch of hillbillies 
headed back for the hills. end 
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A t the edge of the Belmont Park sta¬ 
ble area, near the gap in the fence 
leading to the racetrack. Bud Delp 
emerged in the hazy morning light, trail¬ 
ing a one-horse parade. Striding out in 
front of him, head bobbing. Spectacular 
Bid walked casually onto the track. It was 
seven o'clock, and Delp was looking tri¬ 
umphant. Exercise riders called his name, 
while trainers approached him on foot 
from the docker’s shed, hands thrust out 
in greeting. Turning left at the track, 
Delp, staying close to the fence, wan¬ 
dered on about 50 yards, looking back 
when he heard the voice of Sid Watters. 

“Congratulations, Bud,” said Watters, 
an old friend. Eight years ago, Walters 
was training the Triple Crown favorite. 
Hoist The Flag, when the colt fractured 
a leg before the Kentucky Derby. Hoist 
The Flag was saved for stud, but he nev¬ 
er raced again. 

“Well, you know what this is like,” 
said Delp. 

“Well, I didn’t get too far,” Watters 
said quietly. “We came up short. But it’s 
a nice feeling when you have one like 
that.” 

“Nice feeling," said Delp, “but a lot 
of work.” 

The plotting, the planning, the obser¬ 
vance of a thousand details were now al¬ 
most over for Delp. Spectacular Bid, win¬ 
ner of the Kentucky Derby and the 
Preakness, was down to the last days of 
training for Saturday’s Belmont Stakes. 
That Delp should be at Belmont as a vis¬ 
iting celebrity, in a setting almost alien 
to him. is a tribute—if a somewhat iron¬ 
ic one—to what he has accomplished as 
a horseman in the last six months. For 
he views New York, the seat of Estab¬ 
lishment racing in America, with a kind 
of flippant irreverence—“Racing up here 
doesn’t impress me that much,” he says— 
even with a touch of bitterness at what 
he perceives to be an aloof and superior 
air affected by some of its horsemen to¬ 
ward Maryland trainers. “We train hors¬ 
es down there just like they do it here— 
and better, a lot of us do,” Delp says. 

Down there is Maryland, Delp’s home. 
He grew up and raised a family there. 


Some more 
yelps from 

Bud Delp 

Spectacular Bid's trainer remains true 
to form on the eve of the Belmont Stakes 


made his name and fortune there. In his 
18 years as a trainer he has only rarely 
left Maryland for New York. Until he 
rose to prominence this spring with Spec¬ 
tacular Bid, Delp was unrecognized na¬ 
tionally. Bid gave him countrywide ex¬ 
posure, in fact exposed him as being 
alternately arrogant, volatile, glib and 
charming. He was also revealed as a first- 
rate trainer of a classic horse. In the heat 
of the Triple Crown series, under con¬ 
stant pressure and scrutiny, Delp has 
trained the colt flawlessly. 

Before this spring Delp had already es¬ 
tablished himself as one of the leading 
horsemen in America. He is no phenom. 
If new to the public and the visiting press, 
he had a name among horsemen long be¬ 
fore the year began. Working often with 
huge stables, with sometimes as many as 
70 horses in training, Delp for years op¬ 
erated the most successful public racing 
operation in Maryland. He was also 
among the leading trainers at race meet¬ 
ings in New Jersey and Delaware. He 
saddled 1,075 winners from 1974 through 
1978, and his horses earned purses to¬ 
taling $6,834,455. Nationally, he never 
ranked worse than eighth in number of 
winners, and last year—with Bid running 
as a 2-year-old—he was third in winners, 
239, and in money won, $1,711,330. Yet 
with all the shipping he has done, he es¬ 
timates he has run no more than five hors¬ 
es in New York. 

Maryland is where he plays his game— 
at Pimlico, Laurel and Bowie—out of 
sheds filled with every class and catego¬ 
ry of racehorse: cheap and expensive 
claimers, middling stakes and allowance 
horses, 2-year-olds and up, sprinters and 
routers, males and females. He has run 
with such stock since starting out at Del¬ 


aware Park in 1963, and that year he led 
all the track’s trainers. 

Whatever the quality of a racehorse 
may be, Delp says, his training theory is 
the same for all. The object is to build a 
horse to his peak and keep him fresh and 
formful for as long as possible. 

“You put a foundation under a horse, 
just as if you’re building a house,” he 
says. “You take him a step at a time— 
daily gallops, get him muscled up, get 
him ready to do what you’re looking for 
him to do. All of them you treat basi¬ 
cally the same. You can take a horse and 
gallop him two miles today and tomor¬ 
row, and the next day he’s off his feed. I 
say, ‘Well, he don’t want two miles.’ So 
I back off him and put him in with the 
mile-and-a-half horses. But he might take 
two miles and say, ‘I like it.’ So then you 
go on and on with him. You get him 
ready to breeze, and you go slow. Then 
you pick it up a little bit, go a step at a 
time. Always you want him to come back 
fresh. And then, if he’s a $5,000 claimer, 
that’s where he’s going to run. I don’t be¬ 
lieve in running horses over their heads. 
It hurts the horse. Training horses is easy 
if you know what you’re doing.” 

Having mastered his craft in Mary¬ 
land, Delp has brought that sure touch 
to the conditioning of Spectacular Bid. 
It can unequivocally be said: the man 
knows his horse. “I think he’s better now 
than he ever was,” Delp says. “He’s con¬ 
tinued to improve. That’s the key to me. 
I’ve trained all kinds of horses; he’s a 
push button to train.” 

Delp relishes being in New York. He 
senses the Establishment watching him. 
He confesses to a certain satisfaction; he 
is showing them. “Damn right.” he says. 
“I’m representing 90% of all horsemen. 
The other 10% can go pound sand. There 
are a lot of great trainers who get the 
most out of their horses. And that’s what 
I call doing it right. If you get the most 
out of a horse, you can’t do any better. 
But there are so many trainers in the big 
time that couldn’t train for me. I knew 
that I could do the job. But now almost 
everybody knows it. I guess it’s a good 
feeling. I guess it is.” 
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Call him the Marco Polo of moosedom. Two years ago he left his range in Minnesota and 
moseyed down into Missouri, puzzling zoologists while entertaining the citizenry 
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continued 


The range of most species coincides gen¬ 
erally with the range of graduate students. 


g o goes an aphorism used by wiseacre natural his¬ 
torians to point out that our knowledge of other 
creatures is neither so complete or accurate as it is often pre¬ 
sented as being. Neat, firmly drawn distribution maps in zoo¬ 
logical texts will indicate that armadillos, mountain lions or 
pine voles inhabit a specific region because, within that re¬ 
gion, observers whose credentials authorities accept have 
seen the beasts in question and perhaps even collected their 
hides and heads. In all probability, other members of the spe¬ 
cies are located in adjacent, similar habitat areas, waiting 
for the graduate students to catch up with them, but this is 
no more than an educated guess. An even shakier guess, 
however, is that the creatures are not in places outside the ac¬ 
cepted range (nor in places not indicated on range maps). 

When it comes to more complicated questions—why cer¬ 
tain animals are where they are and not elsewhere; what 
their collective and individual motivations are and, if they 
have such things, their perceptions, pleasures, hopes, fears 
and ambitions—we are much further at sea. Despite our spe¬ 
cies’ abiding curiosity about other animals (rivaled in per¬ 
sistence and intensity only by our enduring interest in the 
weather, theology and the opposite sex), we still may be 
less knowledgeable about the inner natures of other bloods 
than we are about the surface of the moon. 

For working purposes, we proceed as if our reasonable as¬ 
sumptions and plausible explanations are, in fact, facts. 
Often we get away with this because we seem to have made 
shrewd guesses. But now and then something occurs that is 
so unreasonable and so implausible that we are forced to ac¬ 
knowledge another area of great mystery. Take some re¬ 
cent developments among the moose. 

Mammals of North America , by Victor H. Cahalane, a dis¬ 
tinguished zoologist and former chief naturalist of the U.S. 
Park Service, is a popular, well-regarded text. In it, the 
range of the moose is described as "The coniferous forests 
of northern North America; south of the limit of trees, 
from Nova Scotia and the Adirondack Mountains west to 
northern Minnesota, central Saskatchewan, southern James 
Bay, and the Mackenzie River delta to Bristol Bay and Ke- 
nai Peninsula of Alaska. South in the Rocky Mountains to 
central Wyoming, Idaho, and (occasionally) northern 
Washington.” 

Within this range, Cahalane writes, the moose is typi¬ 
cally found in timber or wetlands foraging on aquatic plants 


and high-standing bush, “and usually spends its entire life 
in a relatively small area. The only time that a bull takes a 
trip is during the mating season, when he may bestir him¬ 
self out of his little territory of five square miles to track 
down a cow or two.” 

More academic and technical works provide greater de¬ 
tail, but generally this is the official state-of-the-science 
moose line. It’s probably a good enough one for most 
moose—but not for all of them. Events of the past several 
years demonstrate that it inadequately describes the po¬ 
tential of this species. In the Midwest the range of the moose 
must now be extended from the Minnesota-Ontario bor¬ 
der—long regarded as the most southerly moose habitat— 
to the environs of metropolitan St. Louis. While, as Ca¬ 
halane says, the average moose-in-the-woods may travel 
only a few miles from its home thickets, the cruising range 
of an individual can be 1,000 miles or more. Guidebook 
moose may continue to be content crashing around in con¬ 
iferous forests, wading in bogs and feeding on pond lilies 
and sapling tops, but other moose, we now know, can main¬ 
tain themselves in good condition and spirit on the rel¬ 
atively treeless prairies, can gracefully leap six-foot fences 
and can be happy foraging on multiflora roses, coralberries 
and winter wheat. 

Moose lore, from now on, will be incomplete without 
this information (and a good many other curious addenda) 
because of the activities of an extraordinary animal, a Mar¬ 
co Polo of moosedom, a Magellan of its kind, who for more 
than two years has been wandering about the Midwest, puz¬ 
zling zoologists and vastly entertaining the citizenry in a 
number of heretofore mooseless regions. His travels have 
been so remarkable and his adventures so picaresque that it 
simply will not do to speak of him here simply as a moose. 
He must be distinguished, as he has distinguished himself, 
from all others. Call him the Missouri Kid. 

Like the inception of English rock groups, flying-saucer 
persons. Democratic presidential candidates and many oth¬ 
er celebrious creatures who descend on us unexpectedly, 
the origins of the Missouri Kid are obscure, and it is now 
probably too late to do anything but speculate about what 
they truly are. A good many off-the-wall suggestions—that 
he started out from a commercial moose works or a zoo, or 
was a tame roadside attraction—have checked out nega¬ 
tive. The only logical possibility remaining is that the Kid 
was conceived and bom someplace in the Big Woods that 
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stretch between Lake Superior and Lake-of-the-Woods 
along both sides of the U.S.-Canada boundary. If that is so, 
there is reason to assume—but no incontestable proof— 
that he came into the world in the spring of 1975. 

“Calves are generally born in May and stay with the 
cows through their entire first year,” says Pat (Cams, a re¬ 
search biologist and moose specialist employed by the Min¬ 
nesota Department of Natural Resources. (Minnesota has 
been the only midland state that needed a professional 
moose person, but there may be future openings in this 
field in other states. In the meantime Kants’ zoological col¬ 
leagues from states south of Minnesota have been calling 
him for background reports on mooseology.) “The next May, 
when the cow calves again, the yearling will leave," Kams 
says. “If it is a male, it quite often forms an attachment 
with a mature bull. They’ll travel and forage together 
throughout the summer. In the fall, the old bull will enter 
rut, and he’ll turn on the young male who has been tagging 
along, drub him and drive him away. That is when these 
youngsters often start wandering. Now and then we’U find 
them two or three hundred miles south of where they be¬ 
long, in the farming country below the Twin Cities. How¬ 
ever,” he adds, referring specifically to the Missouri Kid, 
“the distance this one has traveled, assuming he came from 
northern Minnesota—and where else could he come 
from?—is unique, so far as I know.” 

Nobody saw what happened to the Missouri Kid in the 


early fall of 1976, when, presumably, an older male gave 
him the boot. Even if he had been under close surveillance, 
no one would have been able to enter his inner world and de¬ 
termine what motivated him. (Pat Kams’ theory is simply a 
reasonable possibility—not a conclusion, but a logical point 
of departure from known fact. It is well to keep in mind the 
dictum about graduate students and all it implies.) Perhaps 
the old mentor bull was an especially scary one, or the Kid 
was a particularly sensitive adolescent. Whatever, that fall 
(maybe) the Kid apparently started legging it southward 
through central Minnesota. When and where he went is 
very guessy; this is the only portion of his subsequent ex¬ 
pedition that cannot be documented with precision. Per¬ 
haps nobody saw him. If someone did, he was unaware 
that he had met a future celebrity. 

It is a fact that a bull moose sporting an impressive rack 
of antlers showed up in mid-December of 1976 in north-cen¬ 
tral Iowa. He moved into some woody bottomlands along 
the upper Des Moines River near the village of Emmets- 
burg, a mile or so west of Five Island Lake. He settled 
down there temporarily, to munch river willows and de¬ 
light local residents. Many came out to look at the odd 
beast, and some brief, friendly drives were organized to stir 
him far enough out of the thickets to facilitate photography 
and up-close admiration. Perhaps because of cartoon ex¬ 
posure, a bull moose, even though it is the largest and most 
powerful member of the deer family, strikes most continued 
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continued 


people as a harmless and somehow humorous animal rath¬ 
er than the formidable one it can be. Throughout the Mis¬ 
souri Kid’s odyssey he has been universally accepted as a 
charmer rather than a potential danger. 

By the time he reached Emmetsburg, the Missouri Kid 
had made an exceptional trip for moose, but not yet a unique 
one. “Every so often, one comes down this far,” says Lee 
Gladfelter, an Iowa deer biologist who was to become as 
much of a moose biologist as that state has. “Most of them 
hang around for a short time and then disappear. Maybe 
they work their way back 
north or get killed on the 
road.” 

According to Karns, the 
latter is often what hap¬ 
pens to the few young bulls 
who wander down into the 
southern regions of their 
home state. “They meet 
with accidents,” he says. 

“So far as we know, none 
of them has ever succeeded 
in getting back to tradi¬ 
tional moose country. That 
doesn't mean one or more 
hasn’t, or won’t.” 

The last moose known 
to have visited Iowa, about 
five years ago, came to a 
very bad end. He was 
poached. “Some gunner 
just couldn’t stand to see 
something that big and 
strange go on living,” says 
Gladfelter. “He knew what 
he was shooting. We gave 
him a stiff fine, but that 
didn’t help the moose. The 
one around Emmetsburg 
didn’t have any problems 
of that sort. He became a 
local attraction and every¬ 
body became very protec¬ 
tive about him.” 

The Missouri Kid re¬ 
mained in the willows near 
Emmetsburg for about 
nine months, until the early fall of 1977, when he suddenly 
abandoned this informal sanctuary and the host of friends 
he had made while there. “We began to get reports that he 
was moving down the Des Moines River, quite rapidly in a 
southeasterly direction,” Gladfelter says. “It was as if he 
had a destination in mind, but who knows if he did, or 
what it was, or why he started traveling.” 

And that is the mystery—why? Perhaps the Missouri Kid 
was harassed by dogs. Maybe the flies became intolerable. 
Maybe he was driven on by the hormonal tides that wash 
over bull moose at that time of year. Maybe he started off 


to find a cow, but rather than going five miles or so. as prop¬ 
er animals of his kind are supposed to do, he kept on search¬ 
ing for the object of his desire for 500 miles. 

“Nothing can be proved,” says Karns. “We’ve had some 
terrible winters up here lately. Maybe he just had enough 
and decided he was going south.” 

It should be made clear that Karns is joking. Zoologists 
and other authorities will make such pleasantries to spice 
up a conversation, but they would be embarrassed if they 
were taken seriously—for good reasons. There is absolutely 
no evidence that a moose 
can analyze weather, re¬ 
member one winter from 
the next and make long- 
range plans based on this 
information. But the re¬ 
verse is also true: there is 
no evidence a moose can¬ 
not do such things. This is 
why the behavior of other 
species remains more ob¬ 
scure than the surface of 
the moon. 

“Some animals of the 
same kind are smarter than 
others, or dumber,” Karns 
jokes again and, in doing 
so, touches on another el¬ 
emental matter—although 
very lightly, because pro¬ 
fessional prudence and tra¬ 
dition discourage such a 
concept being taken with 
the seriousness it logically 
deserves. 

Academics, researchers, 
field people, naturalists, 
herdsmen, falconers, pet 
keepers, everyone who has 
had much intimate experi¬ 
ence with other creatures 
knows beyond doubt that 
individual members of spe¬ 
cies have what we call, in 
ourselves, distinct person¬ 
alities. They must, because 
the activity of a single crea¬ 
ture reflects a combination of inherited behavioral respons¬ 
es and learning—that is, knowledge acquired through indi¬ 
vidual experience. No two have precisely the same 
experience (or, presumably, the same inherited capacity for 
acquiring experience and acting on it), and therefore, each 
personality is in some respects unique, whether it be in men 
or moose. However, to prepare even a sketchy biography of 
a single moose, to investigate the myriad formative influeric- 
es, would be far more difficult and time-consuming than 
chronicling the life of a defrocked politician. Also, it would 
be practically impossible, communication alone being (for 
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The first leg of the Kid's jaunt (dotted line) is conjecture, but sight¬ 
ings have been made from Emmetsburg, Iowa to Louisiana, Mo¬ 
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now, anyway) an almost insurmountable 
barrier between man and moose. Finally, 
there is little professional incentive to 
make such differentiation. In practice, 
therefore, we generally treat each species 
other than Homo sapiens collectively, 
noting common characteristics and pro¬ 
ceeding as if the behavior and potential of 
each individual is identical. We know this 
is not the case, but do not know how to 
work the personality factor into our stud¬ 
ies, all of which are distorted by this 
omission. The distortion is implicit in our 
judgments and predictions and general¬ 
ization about other species, which are 
upset when an individual like the Missou¬ 
ri Kid comes along. 

Inexplicably driven, the Kid came lop¬ 
ing down the Des Moines River in the fall 
of 1977. By late October he had reached 
the vicinity of Boone, about 150 miles 
from that year’s starting point in Em- 
metsburg. Gladfelter is based in Boone at 
a wildlife research station, and he went 
out from it to meet the moose. “He was 
moving right along,” Gladfelter reports, 
“but seemed in good condition and gave 
no apparent signs of panic or being dis¬ 
oriented. There was a question of what 
he’d do next, since we are on the edge of 
the Des Moines metropolitan area.” 

hat the Kid did during the last 
few days of October was pass 
through the Des Moines area, 
an urban center of some 200,000. That, 
at least, is the only reasonable assump¬ 
tion, because less than a week after he 
was seen north of Des Moines in Boone 
by Gladfelter, he was spotted 20 miles 
or so south of the city, still along the 
river. Somehow he slipped past the me¬ 
tropolis undetected, a thought-provoking 
feat for a 1,000-pound animal carrying a 
four-foot rack of antlers. 

“The most amazing thing,” says Glad¬ 
felter, “is that he must’ve crossed a cou¬ 
ple of interstates and a lot of other roads 
with heavy traffic.” It is possible that 
some people did see him but didn’t be¬ 
lieve, or want to report, the evidence of 
their own senses—a bull moose jogging 
along 1-80. 

The Kid made his last appearance in 
Iowa on the 16th of November, well 
down the river beyond Ottumwa, more 
than 75 miles southeast of Des Moines. 
By mid-December he had traveled an¬ 
other 30 or 40 miles and was below the 
Iowa line in Clark County, Mo., in the 


northeast comer of the state. There, an¬ 
other deer biologist, Wayne Porath of the 
Missouri Department of Conservation, 
took over as his Boswell. 

“I’d heard about the Iowa sightings,” 
says Porath, “so it didn’t come as a com¬ 
plete shock when he turned up here. But 
it certainly was a curiosity. We had an 
elk wander down from Wyoming along 
the Missouri River a few years ago. Oc¬ 
casionally roadrunners or armadillo show 
up in the southwestern part of the state, 
and we get rumors of mountain lions, 
but there’s never been anything compa¬ 
rable to the moose. So far as I can find 
in the literature, there’s never been a wild 
moose in Missouri before—at least not 
since the Ice Age.” 

However, during the first seven or 
eight months of 1978 the Kid was sel¬ 
dom spotted in northeastern Missouri, 
and there was some speculation that he 
may have made only a cameo, for-the- 
record appearance. In retrospect it seems 
likely that he had again found a seclud¬ 
ed wooded area (one less accessible to 
sightseers than had been the case in 
northern Iowa) and remained close to it 
through the spring and summer. What¬ 
ever his arrangements, he was in fine fet¬ 
tle and full antler by fall, and for the 
second autumn in a row set off on a grand 
tour. 

Traversing the drainage systems of the 
Fabius and Salt rivers and Perche Creek, 
he leisurely circled through north-cen¬ 
tral Missouri, first heading southwest, 
then north and finally east, back toward 
the Mississippi. On this jaunt he was fre¬ 
quently observed, and at one point late 
in October he was spotted near Harris¬ 
burg, 15 miles from Columbia and only 
about 20 miles north of the Missouri Riv¬ 
er. It was his most southerly penetration, 
and by then the Kid had broken all 
known records for long-distance moose. 
In Harrisburg he was 100 miles south of 
the Iowa line and more than 600 miles 
south of the nearest conventional range 
for his species on the Minnesota-Cana- 
dian border. That’s as the crow flies. He 
had probably wandered twice that dis¬ 
tance as the moose walks. 

By the first of November he had trav¬ 
eled 20 miles north of Harrisburg and 
was reported in soybean, winter-wheat 
and oak-brush country near Moberly, 
which is the home of Paul Jeffries. Jef¬ 
fries is a veteran conservation depart¬ 
ment field-agent who works with area 


farmers to restore old and create new 
wildlife habitat. Being intensely interest¬ 
ed in the Missouri Kid, Jeffries called Po¬ 
rath, a longtime friend and bow-hunting 
companion, and suggested that they do 
a little moose looking. The two men 
didn't catch up with the Kid but spent 
most of the time following his tracks and 
deducing from other signs what he had 
been doing. Mostly he had fed on mul- 
tiflora roses, which grow in the area, but 
he had also, fastidiously, without caus¬ 
ing much damage, nibbled some winter- 
wheat shoots. This came as a surprise, 
because a moose, even if it had reason 
to suspect that wheat sprouts were tasty, 
would have difficulty getting at such a 
low-growing crop. The long, almost gi¬ 
raffe-like legs of a moose give it consid¬ 
erable advantage when it comes to wad¬ 
ing and foraging in swamps or reaching 
up to strip foliage and buds from tree 
limbs, but the animal is not well designed 
for bending over and grazing like a sheep 
or cow. There is just too much moose 
for this sort of stoop labor. 

“That moose figured out the winter- 
wheat problem without any trouble at 
all,” Jeffries reports admiringly of the 
Missouri Kid. “He just got down on his 
prayer bones to get at it.” 

“On his what?” 

“On his knees. The first time in my 
life I ever tracked an animal who was 
walking across a field on his knees, but 
that’s what that moose had done!” 

Porath had for some time entertained 
a professional thought that perhaps the 
Missouri Kid was crazy, there being 
a parasitical roundworm that attacks 
hoofed stock, wild and domestic, and 
eventually reaches the brain. These in¬ 
festations will often produce aberrant be¬ 
havior in the host animals. To test this 
possibility, Porath sent off a bag full of 
scats to Karns for examination. A few 
weeks later Karns reported that the lab¬ 
oratory tests were negative. There was 
no evidence of brain worms, and so far 
as he could tell from the excrement, the 
Missouri Kid seemed to be perfectly 
healthy and sane. 

The area around Moberly offers some 
of the best deer hunting in central Mis¬ 
souri, and because the season was about 
to open, both Jeffries and Porath were 
worried that the moose might be gunned 
down, either by accident or design. Rath¬ 
er than try to guard him or keep his pres¬ 
ence secret, they decided that a full-dis¬ 
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closure policy might be best. Through 
their efforts and those of other state con¬ 
servation officers, a series of stories was 
circulated to area newspapers, and radio 
and TV stations, explaining that there 
was indeed a moose in the vicinity; that 
he was a harmless animal of good char¬ 
acter and a very rare and interesting one. 
It was also mentioned that he was not 
legal game and the law would lean heav¬ 
ily on anyone caught molesting him. 

“It worked pretty well," Porath says 
of the save-the-moose publicity cam¬ 
paign. “We had a lot of calls and letters 
from people who’d seen him and were 
pleased and excited about it. and others 
from people who wanted to know where 
they could go to see him. I suppose you 
could say that now he is an object of 
state pride.’’ 

“What it comes down to,” says Jef¬ 
fries, “is that after all the commotion no¬ 
body would want to step up and say, ‘I’m 
the dirty bastard who shot the Missouri 
moose.’ ” 

Nevertheless, the Missouri Kid had at 
least one close call during deer season. 
Harold Voile is a passionate hunter who 
lives in the village of Jacksonville. On 
Nov. 18, he was hunting along Mud 
Creek, a small stream a few miles to the 
east of the place where Porath and Jef¬ 
fries had tracked the Kid as he crossed 
the winter-wheat field on his prayer 
bones. “It was kind of a raw day.” re¬ 
calls Voile, "and I left my stand to walk 
around. All of a sudden 1 seen something 
sticking up out of the Mud Creek ravine, 
some back and a little bitty piece of ant¬ 
ler. Now if it had been going away from 
me, I might have squeezed off a shot. I 
had the gun up. But it came toward me 
and got bigger, and I thought there’s 
not a deer alive that’s going to stick 
up that high. I thought, my God. that’s 
the Missouri moose down there in Mud 
Creek. 

“He was only about 100 feet or so 
away, standing in the rank, old slough 
grass. He stood about as high as a 15-16- 
hand horse, and I’d guess maybe he 
weighed 1,000 or 1,200 pounds. Those 
big old antlers stuck out three or four 
feet. He saw me all right, but wasn’t a 
bit scared, just stood there flopping his 
ears, feeding a little in the slough grass. I 
must have watched him 30 minutes. Then 
I took off my hat and started waving at 
him. To tell you the truth, what I was try¬ 
ing to do was get him to charge, see what 


he could do. I got myself between two 
pretty good sized white oaks, and I fig¬ 
ured I could dodge around them if he 
came at me, but he didn't do anything. 
After a while he just ambled away and I 
lost sight of him in some oak. It was get¬ 
ting dark and I went home, but I came 
back the next day with my camera, but I 
couldn’t find him. I almost always carry 
the camera with me when I’m hunting, 
but not that day." 

During the next week, perhaps trav¬ 
eling at night, the Missouri Kid loped 
northeastward unseen through some 15 
miles of open fields, mostly corn and 
bean. On the 25th he turned up near Clar¬ 
ence and was spotted byiwo hunters who 
were looking for deer on a farm owned 
by Everett Johnson. In the winter, when 
farming is slow, Johnson works as a part- 
time bartender in a Clarence tavern and 
from that base added a few comments 
about the Kid. “I missed him the day he 
was at my place,” he says. “It was just 
too cold for me to hunt, but Bud Wirt, 
who saw him real close, came running 
up all excited, and Bud has hunted all 
over, in Montana and Wyoming and oth¬ 
er places out west. The moose was wan¬ 
dering around here for a few days, walked 
around through some cornfields, but no¬ 
body minded at this time of year. Be¬ 
sides, he’s the most excitement there’s 
been around here since the last torna¬ 
do." 

As he presumably has in other rural 
Missouri watering spots, the Kid became 
a general topic of conversation in the 
Clarence tavern. One customer brought 
up a subject that had crossed a good many 
minds. “If what you read in the papers 
is true,” he delicately introduced the mat¬ 
ter, “that old moose has been a long time 
without a lady. We may have to start 
watching our heifers." 

“If the game warden was any good 
they’d go up north and catch him a lady. 
Bring her down here for him, and they 
could settle down in this country. We’d 
find room for them." 

"That might be no favor for him.” 

“How so?” 

“Maybe he come down here because 
he had trouble with his old lady, just said 
the heck with it and cleared out. started 
south. He might have no interest at all 
in seeing any more of old mamma from 
back up north." 

From Clarence, the Kid struck out 
eastward, following a course that would 
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take him into the rough, tangled, semi¬ 
wilderness bottomlands of the Salt River. 
There were those in the Clarence tavern 
who worried about what might happen 
to him there. “Put it this way,” one said. 
“There are some old boys working along 
the Salt who don’t generally let anything 
get by them alive—in season or out—if 
you follow my meaning. If that moose 
gets out of there, he has some kind of a 
charmed life.” 

The Missouri Kid had already dem¬ 
onstrated that he was an animal blessed 
with exceptionally good fortune, and he 
apparently had no trouble with poach¬ 
ers or anything else in the Salt bottoms. 
In fact, he seems to have stayed there 
for almost three weeks before moving on 
again, this time to the vicinity of Bowl¬ 
ing Green, a community 60 miles south¬ 
east of Clarence and only 10 miles or so 
from the Mississippi. There he was ob¬ 
served by Les Brown, a veteran Missou¬ 
ri conservation officer responsible for 
that district. “There was a lot of talk 
about what had become of the moose," 
Brown says of the immediate pre-Christ¬ 
mas period. “It was about the 20th of De¬ 
cember. A TV fellow from Quincy ton 
the Illinois side of the Mississippi! called 
me and said they certainly would like to 
get some pictures of the animal, and if 1 
heard where he was. would I let them 
know. Not a half hour after that. George 
Linehardt. who has a landfill about a mile 
from where 1 live, called and said, ‘Les, 
you aren’t going to believe it, but I’ve 
got a moose up here.’ 

“I went right up and there he was. He 
looked to be in fine condition. He wasn’t 
spooky at all, but it’s open up there and 
he didn’t stay long. He trotted off toward 
the woods. On the way, he sailed over a 
fence without any trouble. He just tucked 
up his front feet like a jumping horse 
and cleared it with no struggle." 

“How high was the fence?” 

“It was four feet with two strands of 
barbwire on top.” 

Jumping such a fence may not be an 
especially impressive physical feat for 
one of the Kid’s size and build, but be- 
haviorally it gives pause for thought. A 
fence is not a complicated device, but in 
the subboreal wilderness that is their cus¬ 
tomary home, moose don’t have to cope 
with such flimsy appearing but dangerous 
barriers. Somewhere en route the Kid 
met his first fence and had to learn some¬ 
thing of its properties and what to do 


continued 

about them. Along with dealing with 
multiflora roses, winter wheat and inter¬ 
state highways, fence management is now 
one of his known acquired skills. He may 
well have a good many others that no¬ 
body has yet seen displayed. It’s quite 
possible, because of the experiences he 
has had and the adaptations he has had 
to make, that the Missouri Kid is the best- 
educated as well as the most-traveled 
moose in the world. 

owling Green sits on something of 
a ridge. Between the ridge and the 
Mississippi there is a complex of 
bluffs, ravines, relatively thick woods, 
brush and swamp that parallel the river 
for 30 miles from Hannibal on the north 
to another old steamboat port, called 
Louisiana, on the south. It’s as similar to 
traditional moose habitat as anything 
there is in Missouri, and the Kid appar¬ 
ently spent the holiday season in this wet 
bush. For dramatic as well as ecological 
reasons it was a very appropriate place. 
The Hannibal-Louisiana area, much of 
which lies in Pike County, is special 
enough to warrant a digression, though 
given the peculiarity of the Kid’s case, 
the area may be a crucial factor in his 
story and discussing it not a digression 
at all. Getting to the Hannibal-Louisi¬ 
ana part of the world might be the mys¬ 
terious purpose of the Kid’s great jour¬ 
ney, a purpose perhaps conceived by 
something beyond a moose’s instincts. 

As much as any other real place, this 
Pike County country is Raintree Coun¬ 
ty, U.S.A. One former resident, a fellow 
by the name of Sam Clemens, who was 
bom a few miles up the Salt River, came 
closer than anyone else to finding the 
mythic heart of our land in these parts. 
Ever since, it has been a sort of Amer¬ 
ican Logres, a place where reality and il- 
‘lusion shift and converge like bits of glass 
in a kaleidoscope to form new patterns 
that are more provocative than fiction 
and more instructive than fact. As one 
gross example: for a century and more 
this nation has reported sub- or super¬ 
humanoids—Bigfeet, Sasquatches, Wild 
Men. Mark Twain, which is the fancy 
name Sam Clemens gave himself after 
he began to journalize in and around 
Hannibal, Louisiana and Pike County, 
claimed he had located and interrogated 
one of these creatures. It was a surpris¬ 
ingly easy interview because, the Wild 
Man told Twain, he’d been waiting for 



some time to give his life story to an open- 
minded newsman. 

The Wild Man claimed to be the son 
of Cain, but, he said, “In these degen¬ 
erate days I am become the slave of quack 
doctors and newspapers. I am driven 
from pillar to post ... at the behest of 
some driving journal. I am bundled off 
to this howling wilderness to strip, and 
jibber, and be ugly and hairy, and pull 
down fences and waylay sheep, and waltz 
around with a club, all to gratify the 
whim of a bedlam of crazy newspaper 
scribblers.” 

After having ascertained that the Wild 
Man had not “given these items to any 
other journal," Twain, the complete pro¬ 
fessional as always, made sure he had 
the name right. The Wild Man said it 
was Sensation. 

“All of which is in strict accordance 
with the facts,” Twain concluded in his 
report. 

Ever since, there have been many Sen¬ 
sations in the area. The Wild Man, or 
his kin, revisited Pike County in 1878, 
1908 and 1963. In 1972 he became (per¬ 
haps under the influence of flying sau¬ 
cers and fireballs, which were also com¬ 
mon that summer in Pike County) the 
Missouri Monster—or, as he was famil¬ 
iarly known, MoMo. He was first sight¬ 
ed by two Louisiana schoolchildren, who 
said he resembled a shaggy overgrown 
ape that smelled like a dead horse. Local 
residents were bothered not only by 
MoMo. but also by hordes of newspa¬ 
per, radio and TV people, as well as by 
UFO investigatory committees. None got 
an interview with MoMo, which suggests 
that journalists as well as monsters aren’t 
what they were when Twain had this Mis¬ 
souri beat. The 1972 Sensation was con¬ 
siderable and lasted until the end of July, 
when MoMo was apparently assigned 
elsewhere. 

The point is that people in and around 
Pike County have been sensitized to the 
extraordinary, have a long tradition of 
dealing with it easily and imaginatively. 
If there is any one place that deserved to 
have a real moose who had made an all 
but mythic journey, this is it. 

When the Missouri Kid started trav¬ 
eling again early this year after having 
spent a quiet Christmastide in the bot¬ 
tomland boondocks, he appeared first to 
a deserving Louisiana couple, Rich and 
Donna Lord, who live on a wooded knoll 
a few miles from Louisiana. Donna Lord 
continued 
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was especially pleased to see the Kid be¬ 
cause in 1972 she had missed meeting 
MoMo. “I think there may have been 
something out there," she says in regard 
to the Missouri Monster. “I know a wom¬ 
an who isn’t a radical—in fact, she’s a 
very religious woman. She said some¬ 
thing came up and shook her trailer. The 
stink was awful, and her phone didn’t 
work until it went away." 

In the case of the moose, there was 
no room for doubt. On Jan. 25, Rich 
Lord, who had been cutting firewood, 
came running into the house to tell his 
wife that the moose was in an adjacent 
field. The Lords called the Louisiana 
Press-Journal , a publication that, ac¬ 
cording to local tradition, once employed 
Twain. Very quickly about 50 people col¬ 
lected near the Lords’ house. “The state 
police were directing traffic,” recalls Fred 
Burgess of the Press-Journal editorial 
staff. Among those in the crowd was a 
local dentist and amateur photographer 
named Dr. Frank Thomalla, who had left 
a patient sitting in a dental chair. 

The Lords volunteered to drive the Kid 
out of the woods for the benefit of the 
media and spectators. This sort of thing 
is Donna Lord’s meat. “I don’t hunt, be¬ 
cause I’m scared of guns,” she says, “but 
I love to chase things. I'll go out on a 
deer trail until I run it out. My boys al¬ 
ways want me to go with them when they 
hunt because they say, ‘Mom always finds 
us a deer.’ ” 

The moose presented no problems for 
an experienced beater like Donna Lord. 
Obligingly, the Kid allowed himself to 
be urged across a nearby paved road to 
an open area where the Press-Journal 
staffers and Dr. Thomalla photographed 
and admired him. Later the Lords repeat¬ 
ed the drive for the benefit of a late-ar¬ 
riving TV crew. 

Perhaps feeling he had done enough 
for the media, the Kid next made sev¬ 
eral educational appearances, showing 
up a day later at the Bond elementary 
school some five miles south of the Lords’ 
property. “We were dismissing, waiting 
for the bus,” says Marcus Yelverton, the 
Bond principal. “I happened to mention 
that there was supposed to be a moose 
in the area. About three minutes later 
there he came. He walked slowly across 
the field right in front of the school. He 
was a beautiful animal. Probably when 
they’re old and have forgotten my name 
and most of their classmates, those kids 
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will remember the day when a moose 
came to their school." 

The Kid kept to himself over the week¬ 
end, but by Monday he had doubled back 
north toward the town of Louisiana. 
Crossing a highway, he paused and dis¬ 
played himself so as to provide a mem¬ 
orable moment for a speech teacher and 
two of her students, who were traveling 
to an oratorical contest. 

D onna Lord, by reason of her first¬ 
hand experience with the moose, 
has developed a proprietary and 
protective interest in the Kid. “I can’t 
think why anybody would want to do 
him any harm.” she says. “In the first 
place, he’s been feeding on brush, and if 
you were to try to cook him, you’d prob¬ 
ably have to clear out of the kitchen for 
two days or so. But more than that, he’s 
come such a long ways and done so many 
interesting things, it would be awful to 
kill him. What worries me is that weird 
people hear about something like the 
moose and they get strange ideas, decide 
they want to do something to him, may¬ 
be for the publicity.” 

Unfortunately, as Donna Lord sug¬ 
gests, celebrities do attract crazies, and 
the Missouri Kid has done so. “It isn’t 
generally known,” says Jim Schwartz, a 
young conservation officer stationed in 
Louisiana, “but one of our agents in the 
St. Louis office got a tip from one of his 
informants that the moose had been 
killed. He gave the date and place and 
even the time of day." 

“An informant?” 

“All law agencies have them.” 

“What happened?" 

“We checked it out and didn’t find 
anything. Then a couple of days later I 
had a good report of the moose crossing 
Highway 54. As far as we know, the sto¬ 
ry was false.” 

“Why would anybody want to turn in 
a tip like that?” 

“Maybe the informant was just test¬ 
ing our agent to see what his reaction 
would be.” 

According to Schwartz, the Kid was 
last seen in the flesh about mid-Febru¬ 
ary when he crossed a state highway 
heading into the roundwood country of 
northern Pike County. However, there 
was later circumstantial evidence, as in¬ 
contestable as a trout in a milk pail, as 
to his subsequent whereabouts and ac¬ 
tivities. About six weeks after the last 


sighting. Marion Traynor, the chief op¬ 
erator of the Louisiana waterworks, was 
scouting around in the woods in prep¬ 
aration for the opening of the spring sea¬ 
son on turkey gobblers, birds he loves to 
hunt with a muzzle-loading black-pow¬ 
der shotgun. In a thicket near an old quar¬ 
ry northeast of Bowling Green, Traynor 
came upon a set of moose antlers, the 
halves of which were lying within 10 feet 
of each other. “I have a little schooling 
in conservation and I own a lot of out¬ 
door books.” said Traynor. “So with all 
the stories of this moose, and knowing 
from reading what they should look like, 

I knew what these were right off. There 
were signs he had been lying around in 
that spot for a few days.” 

Traynor measured the antlers (they 
were 41 inches tip to tip with a seven- 
inch skull space) and then took them to 
Jeff Pennock. another state wildlife bi¬ 
ologist who resides in the area. 

There the matter rests for the moment. 
The consensus among mooseologists is 
that the Kid is in the ravine and brush 
country that covers much of the area be¬ 
tween Louisiana and Hannibal—lying 
doggo as he did during his antlerless pe¬ 
riods in Iowa in 1977 and in northeast 
Missouri in 1978. 

“There are places in those bottoms 
that we call Africa.” says Brown, the vet¬ 
eran game warden who knows the coun¬ 
try as well as anyone. “A moose or any¬ 
thing else could lay up in there for a long 
time without being seen.” 

That is a reasonable assumption. Be¬ 
yond it there remains considerable spec¬ 
ulation about what the Missouri Kid will 
do and where he’ll go next, say in the 
fall. One fanciful theory is that his ul¬ 
timate objective is to get to New Orleans 
for Mardi Gras and that he was just wait¬ 
ing around in Pike County for the police 
strike to be settled in that city. While 
this might seem beyond the realm of pos¬ 
sibility, the Kid has already stretched a 
good many realms beyond what had pre¬ 
viously been regarded as possible. In a 
technical zoological way, he has expand¬ 
ed the known range of his species far¬ 
ther than any other moose. Indisputably 
he has enlarged the folklore of the true- 
blue classic American Sensation. Even 
more significantly, if one cares to pursue 
the subject, the Missouri Kid has greatly 
deepened the always intriguing mystery 
that has to do with the inner world of 
other species. end 
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ON THE 12TH TEE AT THE 1920 OPEN. 
VARDON STOOD SUPREME. HOWEVER ... 


All the better U.S. Open courses have 
ghosts, and Inverness, in Toledo, Ohio, 
where the clan will gather next week to 
decide the national championship, has 
one of the best ghosts of all. 

Harry Vardon. the incomparable Eng¬ 
lish professional who won six British 
Opens between 1896 and 1914. was 50 
years old and 20 years past his prime 
when the U.S. Open came to Toledo in 
1920. Nevertheless, he was still the most 
famous golfer in the world, and the fair¬ 
ways of Donald Ross’ then relatively new 
Inverness course were lined with people 
who had come to see the great man play, 
probably for the last time in this coun¬ 
try. They pulled for the homebred play¬ 
ers—Leo Dicgel. Walter Hagen. Jack 
Burke. Long Jim Barnes, and two young 
newcomers, Bobby Jones and Gene Sar- 
azen—but they followed Vardon so they 
could tell their grandchildren about it. 

However, as late as the second nine 
of the final round, it seemed as though 
the aging Vardon was going to pull off 
one of the most memorable victories in 
the history of the game. He had played 
65 holes in three under par. and through 
11 holes of the final day he had shown 
the same sort of stylish, controlled golf 
with which he had first astonished Amer¬ 
icans in 1900. He stood on the 12th tec. 
five strokes ahead of the field. 

It was then that fate, the only variable 
that Vardon couldn’t control that August 
afternoon, stepped in. and what might 
have been a remarkable triumph became 
a memorable defeat. 

At his best. Vardon was in a class by him¬ 
self. For three years, from 1898 to 1900. 
there was Harry Vardon and then there 
was everyone else. He set the standard 
by which golfers were measured, and his 
graceful, effortless and novel upright 
swing became the model of the day. He 
wasn't the first to use an overlapping grip, 
but he popularized it. and even now the 
“Vardon” grip is universally considered 


“correct." Before Vardon came along, 
golfers held their clubs in the manner of 
baseball bats and swung them in the flat, 
loose “St. Andrews" style. 

Born in 1870 on Jersey, one of Eng¬ 
land's Channel Islands. Vardon might 
have become a gardener like his father 
had not some gentlemen golfers laid out 
a course on the common land of Grou- 
ville, the village where he lived. Harry 
and his brothers first caddied for the gen¬ 
tlemen. then learned to play, using home¬ 
made clubs and white marbles. When a 
younger brother, Tom. who had left 
home to become a professional, won a 
golf prize of 12 pounds 10 shillings. Har¬ 
ry decided to become a professional, too. 
With Tom’s help he got a job at a nine- 
hole course in Yorkshire and left Jersey 
in 1890 to begin a new life. 

Vardon made his mark in 1896 when 
he beat J. H. Taylor, winner of the 1894 
and ’95 British Opens, in a 36-hole match 
at Ganton in Yorkshire. A month or two 
later Vardon won his first Open at Muir- 
field. and in 1898 and ’99 he won again. 
Of his play at that period Vardon wrote. 
“I know that in those times, whenever I 
was within reach of the green with any 
club—brassie, cleek or anything else—I 
saw only the flag and thought only of 
the flag. ... I knew that I could put the 
ball within a yard or two of any place 
that I wished. And so the game was es¬ 
pecially easy for me.” 

It was at this stage of Vardon’s unas- 
sailability. the period of which the Scot¬ 
tish professional Andrew Kirkaldy said. 
"He would break the heart of an iron 
ox.” that Vardon made the first of his 
three trips to the U.S. He played 88 
matches, usually of 36 holes and usually 
against the best ball of two or three of 
the better local players. Of the 88 he won 
73. He showed thousands of American 
golfers, who at that period were enthu¬ 
siastic but largely untutored, how the 
game could be played. 

But the 1900 tour seems to have 
brought an end to Vardon’s dominance. 
By his own admission he was never quite 
the same again after that exhausting year. 
In 1903 he developed tuberculosis, and 
though he won the British Open that 
year, he then had to spend several months 
in a sanitorium in Norfolk. 

Vardon remained at the pinnacle of 
the game for many years, but from 1900 
until the end of World War I. he shared 
the heights with two contemporaries. 
J. H. Taylor and James Braid. Known as 


the Triumvirate, among them they won 
16 of the 22 British Opens played be¬ 
tween 1894 and 1920. 

“They were enormous rivals but I nev¬ 
er heard of any kind of dispute among 
them." says Pat Ward-Thomas. golf cor¬ 
respondent for The Guardian. "They 
loved golf and served it as few people do 
any more. Vintage types.” 

Ward-Thomas never met Vardon, who 
died in 1937. but he was acquainted w ith 
Taylor, who lived into his 90s. “Taylor 
said that Vardon was the best player he’d 
ever seen.” he says. “His rhythm, his tem¬ 
po never varied, and nothing upset him." 

In 1913 Vardon. accompanied by big 
Ted Ray. a fellow Channel Islander, 
toured the U.S. again. Vardon was 43. 
Ray was 36. and though they were as dif¬ 
ferent in their playing styles as it was pos¬ 
sible to be. they were eminently compat¬ 
ible and not nearly so dour as they appear 
in old photographs. For instance, when 
they arrived in New York. Vardon had a 
painfully swollen thumb that he acquired 
in a pillow fight on board ship. 

Vardon and Ray traveled 30.000 miles 
that year, played 41 matches and lost one. 
In a stunning upset, they also lost the 
U.S. Open in a three-way playoff at The 
Country Club in Brookline. Mass., to a 
young American amateur, Francis Oui- 
met. The two Englishmen finished their 
last rounds early and sat in the clubhouse 
waiting to see if anyone would catch 
them. When word arrived that young 
Ouimct had a chance to tic, they went 
outside to watch his last four holes, of 
which Vardon said later, "... one of the 
finest exhibitions of courageous golf 
which 1 have ever witnessed.” 

By 1920 the Triumvirate had become 
the Old Guard of British golf, but Var¬ 
don was still a name to be reckoned with. 
His swing was as stylish and rhythmic as 
ever and his game from tee to green al¬ 
most as accurate as it ever was. But age 
and ill health had produced one of the 
worst cases of the yips in the history of 
the game. His approach putts were un¬ 
affected; it was only "those wretched two 
or three feet ones” that caused him trou¬ 
ble. He was capable of hitting a two-foot 
putt one foot off line, or of taking a div¬ 
ot several inches behind a three-footer. 
Such horrors were preceded by a muscle 
twitch in his right arm that observers said 
could be seen with the naked eye. 

Nevertheless, the promise of the [Pres¬ 
ence of Vardon and Ray at Inverness for 
the Open gave the occasion a special in- 
continued 
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tensity. Again the pair was touring the 
U.S. and again they were winning most 
or their matches—68 out of 94. 

In 1920 the Open format called for 
two days of 18-holc qualifying rounds, 
then four championship rounds, played 
over two days, 36 holes each day. After 
the first two rounds. Jock Hutchison, a 
transplanted Scot who was the profes¬ 
sional at the Glen View Club, led with 
145. followed by Diegel and Barnes at 
146 and Vardon. Ray and Hagen at 147. 
To the mild amazement of everyone who 
had seen him play in 1900 or 1913, Var¬ 
don was every bit as good as he had been 
then, tec to green. Even his putting woes 
seemed to have abated. After three 
rounds. Vardon was alone in the lead at 
218. with Diegel and Hutchison at 219 
and the long-hitting Ray at 220. 

As the last round got under way on 
the second day. the sun was warm and 
the wind was slight. Vardon wore a wilt¬ 
ed Panama straw on his graying head, a 
rumpled linen jacket in spite of the heal, 
and knickerbockers. He played the first 
four holes in par. birdied the long 5th 
hole, took a bogey on the 8th, but saved 
par on the 9th with a recovery from be¬ 
hind a tree. The recovery was a glorious 
brassic shot that started for a bunker on 
the left of the fairway, then broke to¬ 
ward the pin. ending up a few yards short 
of the green. He made the turn in 36. 

After a par on the 10th and a birdie 3 
on the 11th. Vardon came to the 12th 
tee holding a five-stroke lead and the 
heart of the gallery. 

"Any golfer who was fortunate enough 
to follow Harry Vardon in his first 11 
holes’ play in the final round at Inver¬ 
ness knows what perfect style is,” wrote 
John G. Anderson in The American 
Golfer. "Not the slicing or pulling of 
forced strokes, but the straight line to 
the hole with the amount of strength con¬ 
trolled.” 

Standing on the tee of the 522-yard 
12th, however, Vardon found himself 
faced with the need for more strength 
than he possessed. A blustery wind had 
suddenly risen from the north and was 
blowing directly into the tee. The gale 
caught his tee shot and held it. leaving 
him much too far away to reach the green 
with his second shot. He laid up short of 
the brook in front of the green but was 
unable to get his third shot onto the small 
green. He ended with a six. 

Utter weariness overtook Vardon. The 
traveling, the exhibitions, the six rounds 
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of the championship and his 50 years be¬ 
gan to exact their toll. At the 13th he 
missed a two-foot putt for par. At the 
14th he three-putted. At 15 and 16 he 
three-putted again. Seventeen was the 
hole that crushed him. Hit into the wind, 
his tec shot fell short. 

"1 was very tired." he said afterward. 
"When I came to my ball I knew 1 had a 
hard shot to carry the brook, about 200 
yards away, and reach the green. But I 
had wasted so many shots on my bad put¬ 
ting that I did not believe I could waste 
any more. 1 knew my only chance to get 
home was to pul my body into the swing, 
something I never like to do. But here it 
was necessary, l failed to time the swing 
of my club and the sway of my body prop¬ 
erly. and while I got a fair stroke, it was 
not quite good enough. It just caught the 
brook on the carry and I knew then, even 
as the ball left the club head, that my 
bid for the championship had failed." 

Clrantland Rice claimed that as Var- 
don watched that second shot on 17 he 
aged 10 years. For 29 holes of the final 
day Vardon was three under par. For the 
last seven holes he was seven over. From 
then on it was just a matter of waiting 
for Ray. Diegcl and Hutchison, who were 
still on the course. Ray was first in with 
295 to Vardon's 296. Diegel needed a 
birdie at 18 to tie Ray but missed a 25- 
fool putt. Hutchison also needed a bird¬ 
ie at 18 to tie. but when his long putt 
stayed out. Ray won. Vardon. Diegcl. 
Hutchison and Burke tied for second. 

Vardon finished out the exhibition 
tour and in November went back to the 
South Herts Golf Club at Totteridge. near 
London, where he had worked since 1903 
and where he remained until his death 
in 1937. His letterhead read. "Golf Club 
and Ball Maker. Golf Clubs of Persim¬ 
mon. Dogwood & Beech. All Orders 
Given Best Attention." 

Laurie Auchterlonie. whose father. 
Willie, was British Open champion in 
1893 and who himself is honorary pro¬ 
fessional to the Royal and Ancient, says 
Vardon stayed at South Herts because 
once when he was very ill. five doctors, 
all members of the club, had kept a 
round-the-clock vigil at his bedside. He 
is buried in Totteridge Parish church¬ 
yard. just down the road from the South 
Herts clubhouse, and his grave, even to¬ 
day. is always tended. 

"Everyone loved him." says Auchter¬ 
lonie. "He was the best professional we 
ever had." eno 
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& I Did It 



by JERRY COWLE 


THE MOST PERFECTLY DEVELOPED MAN' 
ALWAYS ATE ALL OF HIS BREAD CRUSTS 


The recent interest in bodybuilding has 
brought to mind my boyhood and my en¬ 
counter with the patron saint of the art 
or obsession, Charles Atlas. As a scraw¬ 
ny kid of 11, living in a small upstate 
New York town, I was an enthusiastic 
reader of The Shadow. Doc Savage and 
the sports pulp magazines, most of which 
carried the Charles Atlas ads, but I nev¬ 
er dreamed I’d ever meet the great man 
himself. How could that godlike being 
ever have been a 97-pound weakling? 
And what was this Dynamic Tension that 
changed his life? 

You can imagine my delight when my 
mother brought home a brochure for 
Camp Atlas with my hero depicted on 
the cover. The camp was on a take in 
the Catskills, and the brochure promised 
that Mr. Atlas would be in attendance 
all summer. My mother enrolled my 
brother and me for the full season. 

Camp Atlas was much the same as any 
other camp. It had cabins, double-deck¬ 
er bunks, a mess hall, baseball fields, vol¬ 
leyball courts, a dock, boats, canoes. The 
campers all wore uniforms and called the 
counselors Uncle. The difference was 
Charles Atlas. And he was there all sum¬ 
mer, as promised. So were his wife and 
son. His son’s name was—are you ready 
for this?—Hercules. We called him Herk. 

The first evening, we gathered in the 
mess hall to meet Charles Atlas. He ap¬ 
peared dressed in a leopard-skin loin¬ 
cloth. He was big and bronzed, with rip¬ 
pling muscles and wavy hair. The 
campers all went wild. “He’s real!” the 
kid next to me said. 

Atlas welcomed us in a quiet, friendly 
voice. He told us what he would like to 
accomplish with us during the summer, 
how he hoped that every camper would 
improve his physique. Then he gave a 
demonstration of his strength. First he 
tore a Manhattan phone book in half. 
Next he bent an iron bar into a horse¬ 
shoe shape with his bare hands. Then he 
gripped a long iron bar in his teeth and 
had two men hang from it, one from each 
end, until it bent under their weight. 



Finally he lay on a bed of nails while the 
same two men stood on a board across 
his chest. We all cheered like crazy. 

Atlas was a beautiful specimen com¬ 
pared to today’s muscle men. No grue¬ 
some knots, no grotesque, overdeveloped 
pectorals, simply a man who had har¬ 
moniously developed his body. He was 
well deserving of the title “World’s Most 
Perfectly Developed Man.” His system 
of bodybuilding. Dynamic Tension, was 
what we now call isometrics, except that 
Atlas advocated pitting one set of mus¬ 
cles against another. He didn’t approve 
of gadgets. He believed you were less like¬ 
ly to hurt yourself or “overdo it” when 
only your own strength was involved. 

The encounter with Atlas that I best 
recall took place when my age group had 
a special-awards campfire, and he came 
to present the medals. Afterward, he sat 
in the midst of our group and called for 
questions. 

“How did you ever get 
started?” one kid asked. 

“BeVieve it ot not,” At¬ 
las said, “I really was a 
97-pound weakling. And 
very sickly. When I was 
20, a doctor told me not 
to walk up even one flight 
of stairs because it might 
kill me.” He paused. “But 
I knew I couldn’t stand 
living that way, so I ran 
up three flights!” 

“And then what hap¬ 
pened?” another kid 
asked. 

“Well, I’m still here!" 

We all laughed. “After 
that," he said, “I began 
to believe I could do any¬ 
thing if I wanted to badly 
enough. That’s when I 
started eating right, exer¬ 
cising and developing my 
system.” 

I don’t know where I 
got my nerve, but I asked, 

“Is Charles Atlas your 
real name?” I’d been 
reading about Greek 
mythology. 

He looked me straight 
in the eye, and I felt like 
sinking into the ground. 

“My real name was An¬ 
gelo Siciliano,” he said. 


“I borrowed Atlas from the Greeks, and 
now my legal name is Charles S. Atlas.” 

Emboldened, I asked him if there was 
a special rate for his mail course for kids 
who had attended Camp Atlas. “I never 
thought about that.” he said. “What’s 
your name, son?” I told him. “Well, Jer¬ 
ry, after you get home, write me and re¬ 
mind me. I’ll give you a 50% discount 
on the course.” (After camp, I did write 
him. Sure enough, he answered, offering 
the entire series for $10, or half price. 
To save postage. Atlas sent all the les¬ 
sons at once. I put them away, using one 
each week just as though they were com¬ 
ing through the mail.) 

Because Hercules Atlas was my age, 
he often joined our group for sports 
and other activities. He was a quiet boy 
who seemed embarrassed by his name. 
We eyed him with a certain amount of 
awe, wondering if his father had en- 
continued 
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dowed Herk with superhuman strength. 

Charles Atlas led us in calisthenics ev¬ 
ery morning before breakfast. Later he 
would roam the mess hall, making sure 
we ate the foods that would help build 
our bodies. When one boy left his bread 
crust on the plate. Atlas picked it up and 
ate it. “It’s the best part of the bread,” 
he told the kid. I’m sure that was the last 
crust the boy ever left. By the end of the 
summer, most of us had developed a great 
affection for this fantastic man, admir¬ 
ing him as much for his kind manner as 
for his physique. But the next year, I was 
old enough to go to Boy Scout camp, so 
I never saw Camp Atlas again. Or any 
of my fellow campers—except one. 

Many years later, when 1 was an en¬ 
sign in the U.S. Coast Guard, preparing 
for the invasion of Normandy, we tied 
up next to a Navy LCI in Southampton 
harbor, England. One evening, returning 
from liberty, I started a conversation with 
a young ensign on the Navy ship. He in¬ 
vited me into the wardroom for coffee. 
"My name’s Charles Atlas.” he said. “Ju¬ 
nior,” he added, when I looked startled. 

I looked at him carefully. Could it 
be ...? Yes, there was a resemblance. 
“When you were younger, was your 
name Hercules?” I asked. 

You’d have thought he’d seen a ghost. 
“How did you know?” he said. 

“I was at Camp Atlas,” 1 said. “A long 
time ago.” 

He looked at me closely. "Yes ... 
Camp Atlas. Weren’t you the kid who al¬ 
ways wanted to play shortstop?” 

I was. So we spent some time rem¬ 
iniscing about that summer. He told me 
he’d changed his name to Charles Jr. 1 
didn’t have to ask why. We hit it off well. 

The next morning Herk, or Charles, 
was on deck to supervise the casting off 
of our mooring lines. As we stood out to 
sea, he waved goodby, and that was the 
last time I ever saw him. I’ve occasion¬ 
ally wondered how he and his ship made 
out in the invasion, and what he ended 
up doing after the war. (In fact, he teach¬ 
es math at Lincoln Junior High in Santa 
Monica. Calif.) 

Around Christmas 1972,1 came across 
a newspaper account of the death of 
Charles Atlas. I found it hard to accept. 
To me, he would always look the way he 
did that summer, standing in front of the 
campers in his loincloth, performing feats 
of strength and making a bunch of little 
kids believe that each of us could grow 
up to be just like him. eno 
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THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 
SAVES 30-60% ON HEATING COM¬ 
PARED TO DUCTED ELECTRIC HEAT, 
DEPENDING ON WHERE YOU LIVE. 

Even if your electric rates have in¬ 
creased as much as 40% in the last 
few years, you can still save money 
with the Wcathertron heat pump from 
General Electric. 

How does it work? By actually get¬ 
ting heat from cold air. 

That’s right. Even on most freezing 
winter days, the Weathertron heat 
pump extracts heat from the outdoors 
and transfers it indoors. 

And in more moderate climates, 
there’s more heat available in the air. 
That’s where a heat pump can really 
work, for you. Because that’s where it 
can use energy most efficiently. 

Depending on where you live, only 
one unit of electrical energy gets you 
1.4 to 2.5 units of heat energy during 
the heating season. That’s where the 
30-60% savings comes in. And that’s 
why only the heat pump can deliver 
ducted electric heat to your home in 
the most cost-efficient and energy- 
efficient way. 

IN REVERSE, 

ITS AN AIR CONDITIONER. 

In warm weather, the thermostat 
reverses the whole process, and the 
Weathertron cools, using the same 


principle. It takes warm air from in¬ 
side the house and transfers it outside. 
A system for all seasons. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC HAS SPENT 
OVER 40 YEARS DEVELOPING THE 

WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP. 

Since 1932, when GE was one of the 
few heat pump pioneers, we've been 
developing and improving it. Years 
of research, engineering and manu¬ 
facturing expertise go into every 
Weathertron system. 

We put parts and assemblies 
through grueling quality-control tests 
and inspections. For instance, every 
230-volt motor must run at 170 volts. 
And that’s only the low-voltage test. 
Then there are leakage tests. And our 
surge test, when 3,500 volts are run 
through the'fnotor windings. 

Not to mention the torture test our 
engineers use to simulate the worst 
possible operating conditions. 

No wonder the General Electric 
Climatuff™ compressor, the device 
that helps extract heat from the air, 
has been operating in over two mil¬ 
lion cooling as well as heating 
installations. 

THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 

WILL MAKE YOUR ENERGY CRISIS 
LESS OF A CRISIS. 

It’s difficult for anyone to safely pre¬ 
dict the availability of energy in the 


future. And unfortunately, everyone 
can predict that the fuel available 
will get more and more expensive. 

That’s why it’s very important for 
all of us to make good use of the oil, 
gas and electricity we pay for. 

The Weathertron heat pump from 
General Electric uses electricity and 
nature’s heat to save you money on 
heating. That’s why it could be one 
of the most important things you put 
in your home. 

THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 
AMERICA’S # 1 SELLING HEAT PUMP. 
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FOB THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho week May 28-Jun* 3 


PRO BASKETBALL -The Seattle SupcrSonicv won their 
first NBA title, defeating the defending champion Wash¬ 
ington Bullets 97-93 in the fifth and final game of their 
best-of-seven series, at Landover. Md. Earlier in the 
week the Sonics took a commanding 3-1 lead with a 
114-112 overtime victory in Seattle (page lift. 

BOXING —LUPE PINTOR of Mexico won the WBC ban¬ 
tamweight title, beating champion and countryman Car¬ 
los Zarate on a split decision in Las Vegas. The defeat 
was only the second in 56 fights for Zarate, who was 
making his I Oth title defense. 

GOLF— NANCY LOPEZ fired a final-round 70 for an 
cighl-undcr-par 280 to win a SI00,000 LPGA tourna¬ 
ment in New Rochelle. N Y. by four strokes over Pal 
Bradley The victory was the third in a row and the 
fifth in nine tournaments for toper this year. 

JERRY McGEE shot a final-round 68 for a 72-hole 
total of 272 and a one-stroke victory over Jerry Pate in 
the S3S0.000 Kemper Open in Charlctte. N.C 

The U.S. defeated a British-lrtsh team I5VJ to 8'/S to 
wm the Walker Cup. in Muirfield, Scotland. SCOTT 
HOC H of Raleigh. N.C. led the U.S with four match vic- 

HORSE RACING— STATE DINNER $61 40), ChrtvMc- 
Carron up. won the $108,300 Metropolitan Handicap 
at Belmont by three lengths over Dr Patches. Heavily fa¬ 
vored Alydar finished sixth. The winning time for the 
mile was 1:34. 

MOTOR SPORTS— DARRELL WALTR1P. averaging 
156.199 mph in a Chevrolet, won its second straight 
NASCAR race, the $186,000 Texas 400. at the Texas 
World Speedway at College Station. More than a lap be¬ 
hind in second was Bobby Allison, dr ving a Ford 

ROAD RACING— CRETE VVAITZ ol Norway broke the 
women's world record for 10,000 aiders at the New 
York Women's Mini-Marathon in Central Park Her 
lime of 31:15.4 shattered the mark of 33:06 set by Mar¬ 
garet Groosof Nashville.Tenn. in 1978. 

SOCCER- NASL: After losing their second game of the 
season. 3-1 to Chicago, and seeing their coach, Eddie 
Firmani fired, the Cosmos beat Toronto 3-1 Mark Liv- 
cric scored two goals in the victory which made in¬ 
terim Coach Ray Klivccka's debut a success and stopped 
the Blizzard's four-game winning streak. It was a rough 
game, though; 33 fouls were called and three players, 
two from Toronto, were ejected for ungentlcmanly con¬ 


duct. Washington stayed on the Cosmos' heels in the Na¬ 
tional Conference East with a 3-2 win over New Eng¬ 
land. which earlier in the week had held Johan Cruyff 
and Los Angeles scoreless in a 1-0 victory. The Aztecs 
came back to beat Portland 5-1 with Cruyff getting a 
goal and an assist. Minnesota beat Tulsa 3-2 to take a 21 - 
point lead in the National Conference Central Van¬ 
couver. leader in the National West, defeated Edmon¬ 
ton 3-1 on Kevin Hector's hat trick, but then lost 1-0 
to American Central-leading Houston. Tampa Bay won 
twice. 2-1 over Memphis and 3-0 over Seattle, to open 
up a 27-point lead in the American East. San Diego 
lost both its games, yet still managed to take a one- 
point lead in the American West over Edmonton by 
scoring more goals. San Jose, which lost its first eight 
games, beat Memphis 2-1 to keep its winning streak 

ASL; The New York Apollo had not lost at home in 17 
games dating dack to 1977. but that streak ended when 
Leo Ramos of the New York Eagles put a 90-foot shot 
just below the crossbar to beat the Apollo 1-0. The vic¬ 
tory gave the Eagles an eight-point lead in the Eastern 
Division. Earlier in the week the Apollo opened its home 
season with a 7-0 rout of Los Angeles as Mike Mancini 
scored four goals, the most by an ASL player this sea¬ 
son. The Skyhawks later managed a 2-2 tic with the Ea¬ 
gles. California, leader in the Western Division, re¬ 
mained unbeaten after 12 games, defeating New Jersey 
3-1 and Pennsylvania 3-2. 

TRACK & FIELD— Texas-EI Paso won the team title at 
the NCAA outdoor championships in Champaign. III. 
with 64 points. 16 mote than second-place finisher VU- 
lanova {page 20). 

MARITA KOCH of East Germany set a women's world 
record in the 200-meter dash in Leipzig. Her time of 
22.03 seconds broke her own 1978 mark of 22,06. 

VOLLEYBALL— IVA: The Tucson Sky won three games 
to move to within half a game of Continental Division¬ 
leading Denver. In one of the victories, over previously 
unbeaten Seattle, Tucson was down two games and trail¬ 
ing 7-1 in the third before rallying to win Games 3 and 
4, 12-9 and 12-10. and the tie-breaker. 6-3. Seattle, 
leader of the Western Division, subsequently lost to 
San Jose, which won on three consecutive nights. The 
Diablos. who moved into a tie with Santa Barbara for 
second place in the West, were led by Setter-Coach Car¬ 
los Feilosa. a 34-year-old rookie from the Brazilian na¬ 
tional team. The towering presence of Will Chamber¬ 
lain has been of little help to Albuquerque, which lost 
four more games and saw its record fall to 0-8. 


MILEPOSTS- II RED. As coach of the Cosmos. EDDIE 
FIRMANI. 45. after guiding the team to the 1977 and 
1978 NASL championships and the best record (9-21 
in the leagie so far this season. He also coached Tampa 
Bay to the NASL title in 1975 and had a record of 
92-28 in 4'/, seasons w ith the Rowdies and Cosmos. Fir¬ 
mani, who had a falling-out with the team's board of di¬ 
rectors. was replaced on an interim basis by his 38- 
year-old assistant. Ray Klivecka, 

HIRED: As coach of the Colorado Rockies. DON 
CHERRY. 45. who was released from hvs contract as 
coach of tfe Boston Bruins last week. Cherry signed a 
multiyear contract for a reported $150,000 a year, mak¬ 
ing him the highest-paid coach in the NHL 

RETIRED;Goalie BERNIE PARENT. 34. after 15 sea 
sons in the NHL and WHA. because of an eye injury suf¬ 
fered while playing for the Philadelphia Flyers this sea¬ 
son. Parent, who finished his career with a 2.48 goals- 
against average, twice won the Vezitia Trophy (1973- 
74. 1974-751 as the best goalie in the NHL He was also 
awarded the Conn Smyihe Trophy as MVP of the 1974 
and 1975 playoffs, in which the Flyers won successive 
Stanley Cuts. 

Center MICK TINGELHOFF. 39. after 17 seasons with 
the Minnesota Vikings. An All-Pro seven times. Tin- 
gclhoff played 240 consecutive regular-season games, 
an NFL record for offensive linemen. 

SOLD: The Los Angeles Lakers, the Los Angeles Kings 
and The Forum, by Jack Kent Cooke; to L.A. real es¬ 
tate man Jerry Buss. The $67.5 million deal also in¬ 
cluded Cooke’s 13.000-acre ranch in the California 
Sierras. 

DIED: LOU LITTLE. 85. football coach at Columbia 
from 1930 to 1956 and a member of the College Foot¬ 
ball Hall of Fame: after a long illness; in Delray Beach. 
Fla. Although his teams lost more games than they won 
1110-116-10). Little guided the Lions to two of the big¬ 
gest upsets in college football history In the 1934 Rose 
Bowl, underdog Columbia beat Stanford 7—0 when Al 
Barabas rat 17 yards to a touchdown on the famous KF- 
79 play In 1947 the Lions ended a 32-game Army win¬ 
ning streak 21 -20. 


CREDITS 

4—Nancy fussier t«.i7—James Drake is—Walter 
looss Jr. Richard Mackson (left). Manny Millan. 
22.13 —(toe row) Lynn Pelham, Gerry Mooney (2), (bot¬ 
tom row) Lynn Pelham (2), George Tiedemann (2); 
is—George Tiedemann. aojs—Richard Mackson. 
32—D ck Raphael «*— Tony Triolo (top). Carl Iwasa- 
■ i. M—Gecrge Long. »»—Vince Streo r o ai.»2—John 
lacono.W-iraJoffe. S Frmzi, Robert E Chenn 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



HEATHER FARR 


Heather, 14. won her sec¬ 
ond consecutive Arizona 
Women's Golf Associa¬ 
tion championship at the 
Mesa Country Club in 
Phoenix She defeated 
Arizona Stale freshman 
Lauri Merten nine and 
eighi in the 36-hole 
finals. 



CHRIS BURGESS MIKE BARKETT 


Chris, a senior al St. Andrews Episcopal High, fin¬ 
ished his pitching career with a record of 50-3, an 
ERA of 0.76 and 474 strikeouts in 295 innings. Since 
the seventh grade he has baited .481 with 198 RBIs in 
145 games. This season Chris had a 12-0 record, in¬ 
cluding three no-hitters and five onc-hitters. Barken. 
32. has coachec St. Andrews to three consecutive state 
Class B titles. In that time the Saints were 76-8 overall 
and 46-0 in Class B. outscoring opponents in their di¬ 
vision 567-37. 



KIM GALLAGHER 

Fo« r Washing to*. P* 

Kim. a 5' 3". 93-pound 
freshman at Upper Dub¬ 
lin High, won the 800 and 
1.600 meters at the state 
Class AAA track meet. 
She has also won the state 
cross-coantry title, the 
Junior Olympics half mile 
and two mile, and the 
Penn Relays girls' mile. 



Haysscn. senior stroke on 
Yale's lightweight crew, 
led the Bulldogs to a per¬ 
fect 8-0 season and their 
first victory in the Eastern 
Sprints since 1950. The 
lightweights also defeated 
Harvard for the first time 
in 28 years to win the 
Goldthwait Cup. 



GISELA BEKER 

New York CrrY 

Beker. a 40-ycar-old artist 
who has played chess for 
nine years, was one of two 
players to draw with 
world champion Anatoly 
Karpov when he took on 
20 opponents simulta¬ 
neously in New York 
City. Beker was offered a 
stalemate after 52 moves. 
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ROSE AND RUTHVEN 

Sir: 

Regarding your May 28 cover subject. Pete 
Rose, phooey! Boo! How about Ray Knight. 
Rose’s replacement at third base in Cincin¬ 
nati? Knight is doing a remarkable job in the 
field and at the plate and is one of the chief 
contributors to the rise in the NL West of Mc¬ 
Namara's Band. Yea, Ray! 

William F. O’Brien 
Cincinnati 
Sir: 

I realize your production deadline was clos¬ 
ing in and a cover had to be chosen, but since 
when is a 24-12 baseball team in May more 
important than the Stanley Cup finals? 

Stuart Agler 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

Sir: 

My congratulations to Bruce Newman for 
an informative and delightful cover story on 
Pete Rose ( He’s the Phillie Fillip). Great job. 
Great subject. 

Carson Evans 
Lexington. Ky. 

Sir: 

For those critical fans who feel that Pete 
Rose is being paid too much for what he does, 
it’s a shame they don’t have an opportunity 
to watch him play. 

Marc Andrews 
Wilmington, Del. 

Sir: 

1 just read your article on the Phillies and 
Dick Ruthven’s comments about pitching in 
Atlanta. Dum! How could Ruthvcn or any¬ 
one else suffer from “terminal boredom” in 
Atlanta? The sun is always shining, the girls 
arc pretty, the fans are friendly, the players 
are friendly. It’s a great place to be. win or 
lose. 

I was going to write a scathing letter dis¬ 
puting Ruthven's claim that he pitched be¬ 
fore “800 fans.” but, admittedly, he did pitch 
before 970 one time. However, the average 
crowd that saw Ruthven pitch at Atlanta Sta¬ 
dium during his two-plus seasons (1976-781 
here was 13.360. and he was 14-17 for those 
games, which was better than his won-lost 
record on the road. He also lost the game 
that 970 attended. 

A million people saw a last-place team play 
last year, and if a million come when we’re 
in last, lots more will come when we’re in 
first. And the Braves will win someday soon— 
without the help of Dick Ruthven. 

Bob Hope 
Vice-President 
Atlanta Braves 
Atlanta 


CHARLIE’S A’« (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I applaud Ron Fimrite for his expos* of 
the Charlie O. A’s ( They're Just Mad About 
Charlie , May 21). The potential was there to 
build one of the best franchises in major 
league baseball. In addition, given Finley's 
records with other professional teams, the 
current situation in Oakland doesn’t seem that 
surprising. 

His other major venture in the Bay Area 
still has many in National Hockey League cir¬ 
cles scratching their heads. He outfitted the 
Seals in those tacky Kelly-green and Califor¬ 
nia-gold uniforms, complete with green and 
gold skates. He then had the audacity to nick¬ 
name them the Golden Seals, as if we couldn't 
tell that by looking at them. He began his pol¬ 
icy of a tight pocketbook in 1972. when he 
let half his team jump to the World Hockey 
Association. And he traded other members 
of his squad to NHL franchises for unproven 
talent and that old reliable: cash. 

In less than four years he put a loser on 
Oakland ice, a team far worse and much less 
competitive than the one he had bought in 
1970. Finley asked the NHL to take the di¬ 
saster off his hands, and the league did. later 
peddling the team off to an eventual death in 
Cleveland (at the time, no place was consid¬ 
ered a worse hockey market than Oakland, 
but the NHL found one). 

One admirable quality about Finley is his 
consistency. But the constant deterioration of 
his franchises and his knack for alienating 
both his players and his teams' fans aren’t ad¬ 
mirable. If the right people are doing the sell¬ 
ing, one can sell anything to anyone, any¬ 
where, anytime. 

I hope that the other owners and the Amer¬ 
ican League won’t attempt to bail Finley out 
of his current mess. Maybe the embarrassing 
situation that he faces with the Coliseum will 
teach him a lesson. 

Laurence Conway 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Sir: 

I believe that the other American League 
owners must do their part to oust Charles Fin¬ 
ley, otherwise the A’s franchise will never 
again amount to anything. Baseball’s brass 
hats never act unless alerted by a sudden 
weightless feeling in their pocketbooks. A few 
more red-ink-stained trips out here, however, 
should convince them that it is in their in¬ 
terest to buy the club from Finley and sell it 
to someone ready, willing and able to run it 
correctly. As long as Finley owns the club, 
the A’s will continue to be an embarrassment 
not only to the Bay Area, but also to the 


league—despite the efforts of the young, hus¬ 
tling Oakland players, who deserve better. 

Gary Smith 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Sir: 

In your article you said, “Once inside (the 
Oakland Coliseum), the odds on catching a 
foul ball are much better than anywhere else." 
That is so true. Last year I caught five foul 
balls during one game. That's the only rea¬ 
son l go to A’s games—for foul balls. As for 
the A’s. who cares? I’m a Giants fan. 

Tom Wittenberg 
Danville. Calif. 

FATHERS AND SONS 

Sir: 

I appreciated your article on decathlon his¬ 
torian and figure filbert Frank Zarnowski 
( He’s Every Inch a Decathnut. May 7). I am 
an ardent fan of the decathlon, and my room¬ 
mate. David Lee Steen, is Canada’s and the 
University of California's premier competitor 
in this grueling competition. 

Zarnowski cites the Mulkcys—Phil and 
Phil Jr.—of the U.S. as the world's father- 
son decathlon champions, with a combined 
total of 14,548 points. He further claims that 
the Jewlcws. senior and junior, of the 
U.S.S.R.. are second with an aggregate of 
14,451 points. After your article was pub¬ 
lished. my roommate scored 7,647 points in 
the Pac-10 decathlon championships in Tem- 
pc, Ariz. on May 16-17. Add this to the 6.860 
points Dave’s father, Donald Steen, scored 
in Eugene, Ore. on May 4-5, 1957,’ and the 
Steens, with a total of 14,507, surely outpoint 
the second-place Soviets. 

Additionally. Donald Steen’s total was 
based on the 1950 scoring tables. If you con¬ 
vert his marks to today’s tables, I believe that 
the Steens have the world father-son record. 

Jay Pardini 
Berkeley. Calif. 

FAST-PITCHER 

Sir: 

Thanks for your article on Ty Stofllet (This 
Guy Can Rise It. Drop It and Pop It at 104 
mph. May 28). As a dabbler in the art of fast- 
pitch softball hurling. I can appreciate his sac¬ 
rifices and admire his accomplishments. 

It was also encouraging to see coverage of 
the fast-pitch game, which requires much 
more skill and dedication than does its more 
popular counterpart, slow-pitch. 

Perhaps, in time, fast-pitch will regain 
popularity. Until then, we fast-pitch players 
can take solace in the fact that our game is a 
sport, while slow-pitch is just a recreation. 

Bill Lohmann 
Richmond 
continued 
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THE IDS DIFFERENCE. 

Ideas. Money ideas... 
to meet both your business 
and personal financial needs. 

Nearby ideas.. .with 
over 3,000 IDS representatives 
coast to coast, there is 
one close enough to come 
and help. 

Objective ideas... 
a choice of more than 40 IDS 


financial services assures it. 

Proven ideas... 
through 85 years of IDS 
financial experience. 

Ideas. That’s the IDS 
advantage. The IDS difference. 

(fcl) IDEAS 

J/ TO HELP PEOPLE 
MANAGE MONEY 


For more about good money ideas, call 800-447-4700, or write Mr. John F. Kelly, 
Vice President, Investors Diversified Services, Inc., Minneapolis, MN 55402. 

In Illinois call 800-322-4400. In Alaska and Hawaii, please write. 
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Skinny. Self-consciou$. 
Gain pounds, inches 
confidence. 


Too skmny Because 
you don't eat right? 
Wate-On's calories 
can help fill-out. shape 
your entire Dody Vita¬ 
mins minerals en¬ 
ergy nutrients too 
Wale-On works, pleas 
antiy and naturally 
Users report gams ol 
b - 10 - 15 pounds and 
more Wate-On at 
drug stores Liquid 
tablets Oars, tonic 
Regular and Super 
strengths 

Shape a new 
you 

^Wate-On 



Host an AFS 
foreign student. 

It could make 
all the difference 
in the world. 

Through AFS, a student from one of 60 
nations can live with your family for a 
year. For information, write AFS, or call 
(212) 661-4550. 

MS International Scholarships 

313 Fast 43rd Street New Vbfk. N.Y 10017 




CAN’T 
KEEP UP 

In America today, many normally 
healthy children can t do twenty 
situps or even one pullup, Lack¬ 
ing strength, they're left out of 
sports and games Don't let ihts 
happen Many schools have spe¬ 
cial programs to improve strength 
and endurance- If your child 
needs help see that he gets it 
Write for a free booklet: 

Fitness 

Washington. D C 20201 

The President s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports 



19TH HOLE continued 
Sir: 

In some stales, fast-pitch softball is clas¬ 
sified according to a pitcher’s ability. Those 
who have competed in Pennsylvania or who 
have seen Ty Stofflet throw know that these 
classifications are C. B. A. major and Ty Stoff¬ 
let. Thanks to your article, everyone will now 
know that Stofflet is in a class above the rest 
in all other ways, too. And thanks to Jack Mc- 
Calium's great article, I now know of anoth¬ 
er restaurant in Dutch country where I can 
“eat 'til my stomach ouches" me. McCallum 
touched the hearts of fast-pitch enthusiasts 
across the country. 

Bob Stonebraker 
Piscataway, N.J. 

Sir: 

I played some fast-pitch softball while 
growing up in Ocala, Fla. I loved the game 
and held all pitchers in awe. How they could 
throw that hard underhand and still have con¬ 
trol was beyond me. Thanks for giving the 
game in general and Ty Stofflet in particular 
the recognition both deserve. Now you need 
to write an article on the man who catches 
for Stofflet—he must be a super athletel 

The Rev. Dolg Moore 
Crestwood, Ky. 

• For the past five seasons, Stofflet's catcher 
has been Carl Solarek. a three-time Amateur 
Softball Association All-America. His man¬ 
ager. Rocco Santilli. calls Solarek “the best 
defensive catcher in the country."—ED. 

Sir: 

With such impressive pitching statistics, it 
isn’t surprising that Ty Stofflet prefers the 
tempo of fast-pitch to that of slow-pitch. Why 
shouldn’t he—he’s involved in every play. But 
what about the fielders behind him who might 
legitimately wonder if the ball will ever be 
hit in their direction? Some fun to take your 
position in the field and watch an endless line 
of “would-be hitters" cither strike out or 
meekly ground out! 

In slow-pitch. being able to hit the ball is 
fun. but that's only half of the game. The oth¬ 
er half is when you're in the field and you 
know that every batter is going to make “con¬ 
tact" with the ball, which means there is a 
chance for running, fielding and throwing 
with every at bat. 

With a good fast-pitch pitcher like Stof¬ 
flet. a team could hide three lead gloves in 
the field and never be hurt. In slow-pitch. 
one fielder with cement hands is soon found 
and exploited. 

As you might guess, I am a strong advo¬ 
cate of slow-pitch. I'm still trying to get the 
cobwebs out of my glove from my fast-pitch 
days. 

Dennis L. Greenhaw 
Independence. Kans. 

Sir: 

Slow-pitch softball is growing by leaps and 
bounds because it’s fun to watch something 
more than a great pitcher and catcher dom¬ 
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inate a game. Stofflet can have his form of soft- 
ball. but tell him not to forget to wake up the 
fans at the end of the game so they can go 
home. 

Bryant C. Taylor 
Glendora. Calif. 

COUSINEAU (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Although I enjoyed your article on Tom 
Cousineau ("You Made a Wise Choice," 
May 21) and thought that Douglas S. Loo¬ 
ney did an excellent job of writing, there ap¬ 
pears to be a mistake. Looney states that, 
since the NFL draft was initiated in 1936. 
Ohio State's Cousineau is only the second 
linebacker to be drafted No. 1. the first hav¬ 
ing been Texas' Tommy Nobis, by Atlanta 
in 1966. However, according to us Phila¬ 
delphia Eagle fans and a book by Jack Mc¬ 
Callum and Chuck Bednarik called Bcdnarik: 
Last of the Sixty-Minute Men, Penn’s Bcd¬ 
narik was the first linebacker to be drafted 
No. 1 by an NFL team (the Eagles in 1949). 
This would make Cousineau the third line¬ 
backer so chosen. 

Randy Kienzle 
Paoli, Pa. 

• Officially. Bednarik was drafted as a cen¬ 
ter. not a linebacker, but he played both ways. 
At Penn, Bednarik averaged 58 minutes a 
game. And during his 14-year pro career he 
continued to play both ways, although he was 
chiefly renowned as a linebacker, a position 
at which he was a seven-lime All Pro,—ED. 

seals and ironmen 

Sir: 

Your article Ironman (May 14) was indeed 
a tribute to the men, and to Lyn Lcmaire. 
who participated in the Hawaiian Iron Man 
Triathlon, perhaps the ultimate test of an in¬ 
dividual's motivation, fortitude and endur¬ 
ance. I read the story with personal pride and 
interest because it was my privilege to have 
served with second-place finisher John Dun¬ 
bar during his tour in the navy on Seal Team 
One. He was an exemplary team man then, 
and it doesn’t surprise me to see him con¬ 
tinuing to successfully test himself. Although 
your brief description of Seal training is ex¬ 
aggerated, it does give the reader a flavor of 
the rigors that Seals must endure. We attempt 
to push a man well past what he thinks is his 
breaking point to show him that he always 
has something left in reserve. Certainly the 
participants in the Iron Man Triathlon have 
experienced the satisfaction of reaching way 
down and never coming up empty-handed. 

Thomas N. Lawson 
Lieutenant Commander. USN 
Commanding Officer 
Seal Team Two 
Norfolk, Va. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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